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NOTES OF EXCURSIONS.—No. L 
AN ASCENT OF MOUNT SADDLEBACK. 


Tae Sappiesack or Saddle Mountain of 
Massachusetts, extends on the borders of 
Vermont across the most northerly part of 
Berkshire, with its several intermediate peaks 
and ridges, a brief, isolated, distinct chain, 
about six miles in length, lying in a north- 
easterly and south-westerly direction, and 
seen with the greatest advantage from the 
fine southerly position, distant some twenty or 
more miles, of Pittsfield. The highest summit 
of the mountain, which is the highest land 
in Massachusetts, bears the appropriate 
name of Graylock from its position, as it 
were the forehead of the line, and from the 
appearance of the snow drifts on its trees 
in winter. One of the twin peaks has the 
name Saddleball among the people of the 
vieinity. ‘The summit is 2800 feet above the 
level of the valley at Williams’ couee®| 
and 3580 feet above tide-water at Albany. | 
Looked at from an advantageous point at | 
Pittsfield, it rises, grandly support 
intervening elevations, the centre of the 
northern horizon, the great landmark of the 
region, whether scarred by the patches of 
winter snow, or glimmering in the blue haze 
of summer noon, clad in its purple robe of 
evening, belted with clouds, or its head en- 
veloped in mist. Jt measures the fairest 
path of the moon through the heavens, the 
ragged storm-cloud sweeps more grandly 
by it, and the most noticed stars are those 
above it. Turning from point to point of 
this “eireuit of the summer hills,” from 
the continuation of the Green Mt. Range on | 
the east, the hills of Lenox or Stockbridge 
to the south, or the New York line of the 
Taconic, the eye must needs rest on the 
proud enthroned eminence of Saddleback. 
The approaches to it in the ascent on its 
northern side, whether from Williamstown 
or North Adams, afford by far the grandest 
mountain scenery of the county. The 
Swiss valleys are at once recalled to the 
mind. The moantains here are very closely 
grouped, descending rapidly in sharp out- 





from which the hills rise at a well defined 
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the once beautiful valley of the Hoosac,*| mit, and doubtless wish the way no longer. 
which has the same elegance of a level floor,| We did not wish it so. 


But with the bril- 


liant success of a huge mountain top attain- 


angle, which Wordsworth has noticed lean ed, who thinks of the way ? 


the mountains of Westmoreland. Once 
beautiful we write, for its rounded hill-sides 


The Observatory is a kind, charitable fea- 


ture of the summit, for, without it there 


have been rudely searped, disclosing the | would be little seen of the mountain view 
barren sand and pebbles, which have been | below, for the growth of the trees which, on 


again heaped up in a hideous embankment, 
running through the centre of the meadows, | 
whose fair stream had been already tortured | 
and polluted by rows of unsightly cotton | 


| all sides, skirt the edges of the small cleared 
space. 
visitor to the mountain. 


In this respect it is essential to the 
Though now dila- 


by the | ing invites the clouds to enter and break 


. ) | pidated, it has been a stoutly-timbered struc- 
mills. Alas for the once fair valley where | ture, a framed tower of two stories, rising 
stood the sometime important frontier post to the height of seventy feet with its base 
of Fort Massachusetts, a shelter to the re- | in a well constructed log or block house. 
gion from the Indian and the Frenechman— | When Mr. Hitehcock, the State Geologist, 
the valley, a shelter itself in its own fair se- | yisited the mountain just previous to “the 
clusion. The tunnelling of the four miles | erection of this structure, he was, as he tells 
of the neighboring Hoosae Mountain will | ys jn his Report, obliged to climb a tree to 
make some amends, on the score of sub- the height of thirty or forty feet, to get an 
limity, for this railway desecration. Ascend-| ynobstructed view. It was erected in 1840, 
ing from Williamstown, seated on its several 


' oY, at the expense of the neighboring Williams’ 
hills, with its College and Observatory, and College and the townspeople, and was for a 
leaving this valley, you come upon a choice 


2 ' ice time occupied, in conjunction with the Col- 
mountain passage which cannot be so easily lege astronomical department, by meteorolo- 
defaced. This is the “ Bellows’ Pipe” or) gical instruments; but whether from neglect 
“Notch” pass, leading by its easterly sum-) jn its proper guardianship, the mischief of 
mit, now a cleared ridge of the mountain, 


. visitors, or, as we have heard it suggested, 
turned very beautifully to the eye, towards enmity to the College prompting its injury, 
South Adams. 


: : y the instruments have been broken up or re- 
It is the south-west wind which blows 


ato : ws moved, and the building well nigh destroyed. 
with violence at this pass, gradually growing | It is now in a process of speedy decay. The 
narrow to its extremity, giving it the name doors and window shutters have been 


of the Bellows. Note on its path the open | plucked away, the roof is open to wind and 
door of the New England school house, the | rain at different points, the platforms of the 
shepherd protecting the sheep on the moun-| upper galleries, carved with the innumerable 
tains. The children have a healthy air of names of the Browns and Tomkinses, have 
rural comfort, as they are drawn up in arow been carelessly broken up. The winds 
before the schoolmistress,—happy that it is| and tempests will aid the wanton spirit of 
one of that sex, to whom the early educa- | destruction of visitors, and there will soon be 
tion of youth should always be intrusted. | nothing left but the logs of the foundation. 
Here the traveller is in the midst of several Yet travellers depend upon this failing 
nicely adjusted mountains, a gorge ordescent | resource to pass the night on the mountain 
of which to the west forms the “ Hopper,” a’ in comfort. It surely should be an object of 
deep valley of a thousand feet or more, with | attention to the innkeepers and others, of the 
clean falling mountain sides in the shape of towns in the vicinity, to keep the observatory 
that well known implement, whose vast open- in repair. They are eager enough for gain, 
it has to be admitted, but the Follar must 

leam immediately before their eyes. The 


against its summits. In 1784, there was a’ 











lines, and leaving narrow valley intervals, as 
xo. 9. 
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great earth slide from a deluge of this cha-| 
racter; others have since occurred. It is a) 
curious effect that sublimity is enhanced by. 
the suggestion of a small, familiar household | 
object. 
Beyond this natural curiosity you scale | 
the ridge, and ascend to the summit of Gray-| 
lock. "The footpath has its hardships, but 
they are redeemed by the mountain stillness 
of the way; and here, in the middle of Au- 
gust, your steps may be refreshed (in lack 
of more potent invigorators) by the fresh 
scented raspberries, white and pink, and, if, 
you are fortunate enough to have by your | 
side a lady whose’ spirit of kindness the 
woods reply to, by telling |her their choicest 
secrets, you may a spemas with strawber- 


ries cool and polish lazed by the curious 
varnish of the mist; delicately fragrant to 
the palate, as refreshing to the eye. All 


travellers shout when they reach the sum- 





* The spelling of this name is various, Hoosic 
oes Hooguc. We adopt that of the Stte Geological 
port. 











road to the summit which was construeted at 
the same time with the observatory, is ano- 
ther example of Yankee short-sightedness. 
It has been suffered to fall into ruin. The 
roots of trees are constantly exposed by the 
washing away of the rains, and form every- 
where pitfalls for the horses’ feet, while the 
rotten vegetation is worked into a fat, unc- 
tuous bog, through which the pedestrian 
must work his way for some three miles, 
though formerly the road was for a 
carriage way to within a short distance of 
the top. Across the wretched path several 
trees have fallen, which would sweep an 
erect rider from his horse. The calculation, 
which the eye does not take in, is that as the 
animal will sink to his knees in the soil, he 
will need so much less space for his head. 
A lady was recently thrown across one. of 
these spiky stump, and seriously mutilated. 
We asked the guide why he did not cut 
them down. A few hours with the axe would 
remove them. The answer was “ Who'll 


pay ® 
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The observatory has, however, lasted our 
time, for we sealed its summit, once and 
again, to watch the varied panorama of the 
mountain range around. To the right on 
the south rose the far “Dome” of the 
Taconic, in the middle space the fair planted 
Monument Mountain. Here you looked be- 
yond the New York boundary, close at hand, 
to blue distances of the Catskills. The near 
towns of the county lay all around, Lanes- 
borough Hill and the fair Pontoosue lake, of 
exquisite sustained beauty, below ; here the 
Branches of the Hoosac, and threading its 
way beyond, the long journey of the Housa- 
tonic, The near view is of desolation, a 
wilderness of barren mountain. The New 
Englander’s contest with the soil and ele- 
ments is understood. He is not sublimated 
or refined by this scenery: it works no 
spiritual miracle in his case, but dooms him 


toa keener struggle with everyday actualities. | 


It is no just cause of wonder that some of the 
people of North Adams never look upwards 
to their mountains, but trade in a short- 
sighted mercenary way in their sublimities. 
They have not called the “Hopper” amiss. 
The traveller is ground there very fine. In 
the face of this sublime and beautiful 
scenery, modelled and proportioned with 
par grace and dignity, the poor inhabitants 
of the towns have not the feeling or capa- 
city to erect a decent clapboard or shingle 
dwelling. The genius of architecture has 
not yet risen in Western New England. 
Religion is mocked by the shabby pretences 
and vulgar efforts of most of the recent 
ehureh buildings in this quarter. 


People ascend mountains to get a nearer 
acquaintance with the sublimities of the 
heavens, sun rise and sun set. They go up 
to Graylock to see the sun rise. It did not 
rise for us in the morning: there were no 
lightning edges of burnished gold on the 
mountain lines, but a dull vaporish obscu- 
rity. Wait, however. In Nature pheno- 
mena are endless and the mighty mother is 
always working her wonders. The scud- 
ding wind-swept mist around us was a 
beauty with its swift movement, and when it 
went by to disclose the hills below with two 
rolling masses of upgathering cloud side by 
side, separated by a deep fissure, in “ looped 
and windowed raggedness,” the sublimities 
with which inde are invested in the Old 
Testament were recalled to us. The moon, 
too, with its series of dissolving views, full 
and red, had risen to us on the mountain on 
the previous night, and now it was the ring 
of Saturn as it appeared girt by a single 
delicate cloud; then the ridges of cloud- 
land painted snowy mountains on its 
surface ; or it all became yeiled from sight 
save a lurid spot in the vast vapor. 

How rotten are the huge masses of vege- 
tation around with the rank sprouting feras. 
The trees raise their lofty dead stems, over- 
come by frost and tempests. It is marvel- 
lous how they attained such a size, for they 
must have been green once. Here and there 
they have fallen and lie with fungous in- 
erustations or crumble in heaps of powdered 
rottenness. The old top of the mountain is 
as rank with the sweat of its vamp and 
vapors as the veriest low-lyi of the 
depths below. siabiition 

© pass a night on the mountain the 
visitor makes provision for sleep. Under 
sent circumstances, the condition of 
things at the Observatory, it is quite a 
miscalenlation, People should not go up 
into the clouds to sleep, for they can do it 
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better below. Those who are disposed to 
attempt this feat should take up a hammock 
to be suspended from the great cross timbers 
of the main room of the Observatory. In 
this way they may escape the transit of a 
company of rats disposed to curvet freely 
over the coverlets, and not come into contact 
so closely with the decomposed pine 
branches and rubbish which, with the refuse 
of ashes, picnics of yesterday, and the ooze 
of mists innumerable, form the amalgam of 
the floor. “Spare fast that with the Gods 
doth dict.” If such were the repose of 
Jupiter and his company on Olympus they 
must have looked with envy on the plains, 
and Vulean, kicked down to Lemnos, have 
made a happy exchange of it. But what 
has Graylock to do with sleep? A few 
hours may be surrendered once in a lifetime 
to the watching of the stars, the heavy sweep 
of this mountain scud, or the faint but grand 
approaches of the dawn. We have known 
men, however, to snore under such circum- 
stances: nay, we would have given some- 
thing for a sound, honest snore ourselves— 
sublimity would have looked better after it. 
A reasonable number of buffaloes, from 
last winter’s sleighing parties of your host 
below, is a safe provision, but more indis- 
-pensable is a liberal supply of Heidsieck 
(the empty bottles make excellent candle- 
Sticks for your spermaceti—serving thus a 
double illumination), and which is most! 
likely, should the night be dark and the fog 
obscure all things, a game of cards will 
|help you over the small hours to daylight. 
We presume the fifteen-gallon law, with the 
jurisdiction of that learned legal functionary, 
the Sheriff of North Adams, stops short 
somewhere of the top of the mountain. If 

it does not, take fifteen gallons with you. 
Water is a scarce thing on the mountain, | 
though your hair may be saturated with the | 
clouds :’ we paid the guides two dollars for 
a pailful, brought on horseback froin some 
distance, tasting strongly of damaged ferns. 
There is one resouree always open, at 
least if there is not a deluge of rain. It is 
| the bonfire, which all judicious travellers will 
After some deliberation 











| secure at once. 
and weighing of the company the farmer at 
the beginning of the ascent has overcome 
his prudent scruples and lent you an axe. 
The old trunks lying about supply an 
‘abundance of fuel, and the hollow rain- 
washed roots of the huge stumps the best of 
fire-places, with nooks and crannies to pro- 
tect the tender flame and hollow chimney 
_ascents for its rising, while the frequent in- 
_terrupted blast of the wind sweeps the mass 
,of the fiery flood, As a fresh log is driven 
crashing into the heap the sparkling rain is 
sent whirling aloft, you think of the fire 
beacons of Scott and the Agamemnon, of 
New England witch burnings, of martyrs at 
the stake. It seems, as it has been, a natu- 
ral offering of devotion. 

There is an infinite variety for every 
visitor of the grand works of nature. No 
two will probably survey the world from 
Graylock under precisely the same cireum- 
stances, Mr. Thoreau in his Week on the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers, a book filled 
with minute and delicate observation of na- 
ture, describes his experiences on this moun- 
tain. He ascended it alone by a path of his 
own; with characteristic love of nature drank 
the moisture from the horse tracks in the 
ws slept on the ground with his 

ead to the fire, and recommends a board for 


themselves into m 


farmer’ 








a covering with « stone on the top of it to 
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inerease its warmth. He saw in the orp. 
ing a vast sea of mist touching the foot of 
the Observatory, from whence arose islands, 
where stretched promontories and other 
phenomena of cloud land. * It wasa favor” 
says he, “ for which to be for ever silent to be 
shown this vision.” We too had our vision, 
with many bounteous human accessories jy, 
kind faces and kind deeds of noble men and 
women, then and there assembled, on that 
night and morning of mid August, in the 
present year 1851. E. A. D. 
PINE NOT(E)S, 
NO. V. 
A VISION OF THE QUEEN OF THE ANTILLEs, 
In THe Country, 4ugust, 185!. 

Tue white mistiness that Durand loves to 
cast over his pictures, gauzily veils the roll. 
ing landseape on the far side of the valley, 
On a limb above me a mocking bird is cast. 
ing silver and water into musie finer and 
softer than silver and water ever made. 
Beginning liquid—full and warbling, then 
changing into erystal—elear and fine. How 
the ravished ear lies in wait, watching after 
each note to catch the next. A long, long 
tae Again, sweet bird! A robin sends 

is short, round note, full into the air; the 
locust’s chrizz rattles perseveringly at the 
drum of the ear. Again, sweet mocking 
bird ! 

Floating visions of palm groves wreathe 
reverie, with rewem- 
brances of the golden-haired “Gem of the 
Antilles.” Fitting is it for the poet to liken 
the fair one of his song to the palm tree. 
The tree that springs from the earth round, 
smooth, broad, tapering gradually, like the 





| graceful robes that sweep the floor, to the 


waist, and then enlarging again above, as at 
the bust. Then the crowning glory of the 
palm tree’s feathery plume ot leaves, by 


| what is it equalled save the beautiful hair 


that crowns the beauty of woman ? 

I see the Ingenio’s waving fields of sugar 
cane, and through the hot noon recline again 
in the veranda of the casa, odorous with the 
fragrance of a hundred varieties of flowers, 
among which the oleander, blushing with its 
load of bloom, towers like a tree. 

A dark skinned, thin featured man, of me- 
dium height, dressed in a broad sombrero 
and white shirt, well starched throughout, 
that falls over white linen pants, wearing 4 
short sword at his waist, and earrying a gun 
on his shoulder, gallops up to the door. He 
is mounted on a rather small sized, but 

lump, short-backed, hardy-looking horse. 
Fie does not dismount, but he talks volubly, 
and his dark eyes flash emphasis for his 
words. He is relating the case of a neigh- 
bor of his, a creole small farmer, like him- 
self, who had died some months before, 
leaving a moderate property. But certain 
fo ities were requi by the law, and 
none but the petty magistrate of the district 
and the lawyers knew what all these formaii- 
ties were, and none but they could arrange 
the compliance with those formalities whic! 
were interminable. Fees were exacted a! 
every turn by the magistrate and the lav- 

ers; and now all was finished; but the 
i 8 snug farm was gone, and his cattle 
reduced in number, and the widow and clil- 
dren, instead of a few thousands, were in pos 
session of only a few hundreds. “ Whe 
made the laws “ Espagne !” he answers. 
“What. is the Magistrate?” “Espanol, 
he says. “And what are the lawyers: 
“Carramba!” roars the dark creole, fiercely 
striking the, spurs into his. horse, “ todos 
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Expanoles !” and he rides swiftly away, the 
smoke of his cigar trailing after him through 
the hot air. 

He is one of a race each man of whom 
wants, for each day’s consumption, three 
jaintains, three cups of coffee, and ten ci- 
gars, with one ear of corn for each league 
his horse traverses; and the rising and the 
setting sun will find him mounted and tire- 
jess day after day. The Spanish soldier, 
just imported from a cooler climate, will have 
fainted under the burning tropic sun, and 
fallen from his horse ere the close of the | 
first day. 

But he is volatile, and he is well supplied 
with what the classic writers of America. 
style “ gas,” this creole of the middle and 
western parts of the island. 

Not so at the east end, that mountainous | 
country, where the creole to some extent is_ 
across of Spaniard and the French who 
came there from St. Domingo, long ago, 
flying from savage massacre. He is firmer 
than the creole of the middle and west; and 
he hunts the wild boar for his pastime, the 
hardy creole of the mountains. 

Men are like a smooth coin, till fire brings 
out the impression. 

The fire of revolution ? 

Volatile interests are like a dipper of | 
sind; each grain is separate, but pour on | 
water, and there is one solid heavy mass, 

The watery flood of revolution ! 

But if uneducated and unacquainted with 
the responsibilities as well as with the ad- 
vantages of self government? The press, 
that father of edueation, is shackled, is 
tongueless for creoles in Cuba; but steam 
is, and Time does ; never ceasing its labor. 

The men of Cuba are yet riding about 
with their shirts outside their pantaloons. 

Again I see and , wealthy plant- 
ers, but types of the best of their class. 
Educated, intelligent, gentlemanly, of easy 
manners. Some of these men will be among 
the men of Cuba; and they are mingled with 
acrowd where selfishness, timidity, jealousy, 
and treachery, have long kept the particles 
of sand without weight or power, to be 
blown hither and thither by the hot breath 
of despotie power. 

Again, sweet bird! The great Opera 
house, Teatro Tacon, is thronged, and the 
circles of open front boxes seen to their 
floors, bloom with fair faces, dark hair 
wreathed with fresh flowers, and dark eyes 
that flash light for light with the gemmed 
brows and arms. The last act of La Favo- 
ritais sung, and Salvi and Steffanoni have 
brought down the house with rapturous ap- 
plause in that gem of gems, the convent 
seene. An after-piece ; and then a platoon 
of twenty drummers advancing to the foot- 
lights ring out their rorrattattoo as if the 
forty beating arms were on one man. The 
audience is wild with excitement, and loudly 
demand “encore.” The curtain does not 
nse at their repeated call. Aguin and again 
“encore.” Every face in the house is turned 
toa box in the second tier directly in front 
of the stage, The box is ecanopied with 
crimson and gold where all other of the tier 
are without ornament, A tall dark hand- 
tome man sits upright and immovable within 
the box. His face is stern, and his eyes are 
mmovably fixed on the stage curtain in 
front, But those eyes can take within the 
range of their view the box of the Captain 
General, which is in the lower tier and near 
the stage, The audience have become furi- 


ous, and the Captain General despatches the 














aide-de-camp that accompanies him to the 
Opera, who goes up to the dark man and ap- 
pears respectfully to address to him a word 
or two. Then the stern man, the Alcalde of 
the city, raises his hand. The house is silent 
and the curtain rises, 

. A company of armed soldiers are drawn 
up nightly under the arcades below. 

The bayonet is, 

Itis Sunday. Mass is heard in the morn- 
ing, heard by a few women and a man or 
two, the women kneeling on the mats their 
servants have carried after them to the eathe- 
dral. It is noon, and the ladies are at the | how mean his glance beside the fairer lights 
doors of the shops sitting in their volantes | in the heavens above and in the waters be- 
and shopping of the goods the obsequious | low us. 
clerks bring out for them. They are on} Fair land of the palm and the pine! Not 
their way home from mass. the fragrant and tall pine above me, but the 

It is a little past noon of Sunday, and the pine that bears the luscious apple. This 
cockpit that opened at nine o'clock and will | hill of pines was hidden beneath the white 
not close until 5 P. M. is thronged with men. | sheet of snow while thus I sailed in your 
The seats that rise about the inclosed and | bright waters in the balmy nights, thou land 
covered cirele around the ring or arena when | of rich favors that man will not use, or 
the cocks are fighting are filled with a shout- using, abuses. 
ing, screaming, cursing crowd. The grey, At such season, when the frost king reigns 
cock gets the better of the red, and the mad _ here, it seems as if I could not realize your 
crew shout vociferously their triumph or} glowing beauties. But now, when the sum- 
curse out their despair, as they may be bet-/ mer heat is here, though seldom as hot as 
ters on grey or red. “ Twenty ounces to | through the winter months it was there, the 
one on the grey?” The grey staggers, the images and sentiments of your producing 
red strikes stronger. “Two to one on the come freely and throng the halls and avenues 
red—five to one—twenty to one!” And a’ of reverie fittingly, but too thickly for aught 
sharp stroke of the grey cock lays the red save resignation to the dream of tropic calm 
dead on the sand. ‘Twenty thousand dollars | that folds itself about me and arrests hand 
have changed hands on that cock-fight of and pen, leaving only power lingeringly to 
some ten minutes’ duration. | let fall hopefully the last faint : 

It is five o’clock of the same afternoon, and | Au Revoir. D. P. B. 
the Paseo is thronged with volantes and | = 
quitrines bearing their gay freight through | LI 
the ordinary round of airing between the | 
long lines of palms. LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN ADAMS.* 

It is seven o'clock, and the living stream is | E 
pouring into the Opera. The same flowing | ; ; vg: 3 Weep Pope, 
dresses of muslin are there that in pairs or IN a previous notice (Literary World, No. 
triplets rode behind the black calasero, whose | 214), we commented upon some of the 

old embroidered jacket and heavy jack formative influences in the composition of the 
foots an hour ago added to the picturesque | character of John Adams. He was a demo- 
picture of the volante and its fair freight. | erat by birth, A strong salient spirit of re- 

It is eleven o'clock at night, and hundreds form was a law of his mental life. His 
have left the now closed Opera house to Diary now published shows how this spirit 
crowd into the ball-room across the street, Was tempered by constant self-examination, 
where they jest, dance, and drink with by the conservative influences about him, 
domino and mask. and, above all, by the well defined limits of 

Thus goes the Sabbath—mass—cock- | his legal training. John Adams may have 
fight—Opera and masquerade. | been a stout rebel in the eyes of his con-- 

Ah volatile! Uproariously exultant with a | temporaries, but he was also a constitutional 
trifling hope in the cockpit, cursing despair one. The part he bore in the defence of 
when the trifle falls.. The bayonet is—is it |Captain Preston, on trial for the Boston 
not useful here ? massacre, gave him an eminent position; 

But the press is—and steam is—and the | Separating in the most distinguished man- 
great example beyond the gulf stream is— ner the patriot from the demagogue, “It 
and the few high hearts hope on—and the appeared to me,” says he in a retrospect of 
wild boars are hunted in the mountains— this transaction, “that the greatest service 
and Time is and will be at work. |which could be rendered to the people of 

Again, sweet mocking-bird! Why do you | the town, was to lay before them the law as 
always me back in pleasant reverie to | it stood, that they might be fully apprised of 
the lands of the magnolia and the palm? the dangers of various kinds which must 

The pleasant sailing with L— pe pore from intemperate heats and irregular 
the bay in the moonlighted nights comes |commotions, Although the clamor was 
again. Breezes are softly filling the sail, | Very loud among some sorts of people, it 
and we two are leaning over the stern— | has been a great consolation to me, through 
gathering the tepid water into our hands to | life, that I acted in this business with steady 
watch the thousand specks like tiny glow- | impartiality, and conducted it to so happy an 

hat glow in the water flowing away | !ssue. 
pte | tl left in. the hand mfr pa Before embarking on the full tide of the 
go out, slipping away from us, we know not | Revolution, we are tempted to linger over 
how. Glowing is the beautiful light in the |some of the early anecdotes of Adams’s 
water like an under stream of stars, OF milky *The Works of John Adums, Second President of 
way, only brighter, more beautiful, streaming | the United States: with a Life of the Author, Notes, 
out behind from the rudder that frets the and Iiustrations. By his Grandson, Charles Francis 


- . . IL, tV., V. Boston: 
water into such beautiful coruscations. | Browa. en of Pee 


Looking up once in a while we see the moon 
and the big stars, and wonder which of the 
lights is most beautiful. 

Then out towards the great sea, where 
the light-house rises up giant-like ; aye, its 
big red light, that comes and goes, revolving, 
looking forth like huge Polyphemus opening 
and shutting his big red eye upon us as he 
stands like the guardian giant of that fair 
scene where beauty calls for love. A love 
that dares in its purity, a pureness as of the 
stars and the moon, to rove and sail about, 
and look the giant in his red eye, and think 
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rsonal character and the times, preserved 
in the Diary. His sensitiveness in early life 
is a constant topic, a sentiment of retirement 
the inverse, evidently of his boldness in 
public. Thus he writes naively, “I am 
frequently exposing my ignorance of the 
province law, but things are started that put 
me upon examination,” and of the influence 
of his legal preceptor, “I used to dread 
Putnam, use of his satirical and con- 
temptuous smiles,” and again, “Design 
attends and observes nicely and critically. 
I learned with design to imitate Putnam's 
sneer, his sly look, and his look of contempt. 
This look may serve good ends in life, may 
procure respect.” Now says he, at the 
age of twenty-three, “let my whole court- 
ship be applied to win the applause and ad- 
miration of Gridley, Pratt, Otis, Thacher, 
&e.” These are the dii majores of the 
Province. There were certain lesser lights, 
of types certainly inferior, but in the aggre- 
gate of reputation, perhaps hardly less im- 
portant, who are not forgotten by the youn 
Adams :—“ I have been very negligent on 
faulty in not treating Deacon S——, Nat 
B——., Deacon B——, &c., with more atten- 
tion and sprightliness; I should bow and 
look pleasant to Deacon S——, and talk 
with him about news, war, ministers, ser- 
mons, &e.; should watch critically every 
word that Nat B—— says, and let him see 
by the motions of the muscles of my face 
that 1 have discernment between wise and 
foolish, witty and silly, candid and ill- 
natured, grave and humorous speeches, and 
let him know on proper oceasions I can vent 
a smart repartee; should always speak and 
shake hands with the Deacon, inquire after 
his wife, sons, &c., and humor his talkative 
disposition. It is of no small importance to 
set the tongues of old and young men 
and women a prating in one’s favor.” A 
very good collection of, Poor Richardiana, 
worthy of Franklin, may be gleaned from 
these early memoranda. 


An essay in miniature on a misunderstood 
topic occurs in an entry of the Diary, which 
is worth quoting for its present good sense, 
as for its illustration of the mental habit of 
the writer :-— 

DISSIMULATION. 


“The first maxim of worldly wisdom, con- 
stant dissimulation, may be good or evil as it is 
interpreted ; if it means only a constant con- 
cealment from others of such of our sentiments, 
actions, desires, and resolutions, as others have 
not a right to know, it is not only lawful, but 
commendable ; because when these are once 
divulged, our enemies may avail themselves of 
the knowledge of them to our damage, danger, 
and confusion. So that some things, which 
ought to be communicated to some of our 
friends, that they may improve them to our 
profit, or honor, or pleasure, should be con- 
cealed from our enemies and from indiscreet 
friends, lest they should be turned to our loss, 
disgrace, or mortification. I am under no 
moral or other obligation to publish to the 
world, how much my expenses or my incomes 
amount to yearly. There are times when, and 
persons to whom, I am not obliged to tell what 
are my principles and opinions in polities or re- 
ligion. There are persons whom in my heart I 
despise ; others I abhor. Yet I am not obliged 
to inform the one of my contempt, nor the other 
of my detestation. ‘This kind of dissimulation, 
which is no more than concealment, secresy, and 
reserve, or in other words, prudence and discre- 
tion, is a necessary branch of wisdom, and so 
far from being immoral and unlawful, that it isa 
duty and a virtue. Yet even this must be under- 





stood with certain limitations, for there are 
times when the cause of religion, of government, 
of liberty, the interest of the present age and of 
posterity, render it a necessary duty for a man 
to make known his sentiments and intentions 
boldly and publicly; so that it is difficult to 
establish any certain rule, to determine what 
things a man may, and what he may not law- 
fully conceal, and when. But it is no doubt 
clear, that there are many things which may 
lawfully be concealed from many persons at 
certain times, and on the other hand, there are 
things, which at certain times, it becomes mean 
and selfish, base and wicked, to conceal from 
some persons.” 


The student, in the mean time was ripen- 
ing into the man of the world and accom- 
plished lawyer, and the lawyer into the 
statesman. 

In 1764 John Adams was married, an 
event which he subsequently chronicled in 
his autobiographie sketch, with an allusion 
to earlier flames :— 


HIS MARRIAGE. 


“Here it may be proper to recollect some- 
thing which makes an article of great im- 
portance in the life of every man. I was of an 
amorous disposition, and, very early, from ten 
or eleven years of age, was very fond of the 
society of females. I had my favorites among 
the young women, and spent many of my even- 
ings in their company; and this disposition, 
although controlled for seven years after my 
entrance into college, returned and engaged me 
too much till I was married. 

“T shall draw no characters, nor give any 
enumeration of my youthful flames. It would 
be considered as no compliment to the dead or 
the living. This, I will say ;—they were all 
modest and virtuous girls, and always maintain- 
ed their character through life. No virgin or 
matron ever had cause to blush at the sight of 
me, or to regret her acquaintance with me. No 
father, brother, son, or friend, ever had cause of 
grief or resentment for any intercourse between 
me and any daughter, sister, mother, or any 
other relation of the female sex. These reflec- 
tions, to me consolatory beyond all expression, 
I am able to make with truth and sincerity ; and 
I presume I am indebted for this blessing to my 
education. This has been rendered the more 
precious to me, as I have seen enough of the 
effects of a different practice. Corroding reflec- 
tions through life are the never failing conse- 
quence of illicit amours in old as well as in new 
countries. The happiness of life depends more 
upon innocence in this respect, than upon all the 
philosophy of Epicurus or of Zeno without it. 

“] passed the summer of 1764 in attending 
courts and pursuing my studies, with some 
amusement on my little farm, to which I was 
frequently making additions, until the fall, 
when, on the 25th of October, I was married to 
Miss Smith, second daughter of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Smith, minister of Weymouth, grand- 
daughter of the Honorable John Quincey of 
Braintree, a connexion which has been the 
source of all my felicity, although a sense of 
duty, which forced me away from her and my 
children for so many years, produced all the 
griefs of my heart, and all that I esteem real 
afflictions in life.” 

A previous entry in the Diary, five years 
before this date, shows upon what accidents 
this important event of human life may 


ACCIDENTALLY NOT MARRIED. 


“ Accidents, as we call them, govern a great 
part of the world, especially marriages. S—— 
and E—— broke in upon H—— and me, and 
interrupted a conversation that would have 
terminated in a courtship, which would have 
terminated in a marriage, which marriage might 








have depressed me to absolute poverty and ob. 
security, to the end of my life; but that acciden; 
separated us, and gave room for ——’s aq. 
dresses, which have delivered me from yery 
dangerous shackles, and left me at liberty, if | 
will but mind my studies, of making a characte; 
and a fortune.” 


The Diary during the years of his early 
legal successes at Braintree and Boston, }i 
its amusing passages. The scene of the fo). 
lowing seems to have been Worcester, jn 
1771 :— 

JURY STORIES. 


“ At about two o'clock this day we finished 
the famous cause of Cutler vs. Pierpont and 
Davis—an action of trespass for compelling the 
plaintiff to store his goods with the conmittes 
at Boston, and carting him, &c. We bhai 
stories about Fort George, the Duke of York, 
and a warm gentleman at Cambridge, Bo) 
Temple. 

“The Duke of York was in a battle at seq: 
a cannon ball hit a man’s head, and dashed his 
blood and brains in the Duke's face and eyes. 
The Duke started and leaped quite out of the 
rank. The officer who commanded said,‘ Pray, 
your Highness, don’t be frightened.’ The Duke 
replied, ‘Oh sir, I am not frightened, but | 
wonder what business that fellow had here 
with so much brains in his head’? The warm 
gentleman at Cambridge was Bub Temple. A 
number of gentlemen at Cambridge, his friends, 
got into a quarrel and squabble, and somebody 
knowing that all had a great esteem of Temple, 
begged him to interpose and use his influence to 
make peace. At last he was persuaded, aud 
went in among the persons ; and one of the firs 
steps he took to make peace was to give one of 
the persons a blow in the face with his fist. 

“ Thus the defendants are to be laughed and 
storied out of large damages, no doubt. How- 
ever, the jury gave none ; they could not agree: 
eight were for defendant, four for plaintiff.” 


Here is a glimpse of a club scene, the 
same year in Boston with Otis, Samuel 
Adams, and others :— 


CLUB TALK. 


«“ A very pleasant evening. Otis gave us an 
account of a present from Doctor Cumings of 
Concord to Harvard College chapel, of a bras 
branch of candlesticks, such as Isaac Royal, 
Esq. gave to the Representatives’ room, and that 
it was sent to N. Hurd’s to have an inscriptios 
engraved on it. The inscription is,— 

“ In sacelli hujusce ornatum et splendorem 
Phos; hoc munus, benigne contul it 
Cumings, armiger, medicus, Concordiensis. 

“ Danforth, ‘ The inscriptioa was much fault- 
ed by the wits at club, and as it was to bes 
durable thing for the criticisms of strangers and 
of posterity, it was thought that it ought to be 
altered” Doctor Cooper mentioned an oid 
proverb, that an ounce of mother wit is worth s 
pound of clergy. Mr. Otis mentioned another, 
which he said conveyed the same sentiment,— 
An ounce of prudence is worth a pound of wit. 
This produced a dispute, and the sense of the 
company was, that the word wit in the second 
proverb meant, the faculty of suddenly raising 
pleasant pictures in the fancy; but that the 
phrase, mother wit, in the first proverb, meas! 
natural parts, and clergy-acquired learning— 
book learning. Doctor Cooper quoted another 
proverb from his Negro Glasgow,—A mou 
can build an house without trouble. And thet 
told us another instance of Glasgow’s intellec' 
of which I had before thought him entirely 
destitute. The Doctor was speaking to Gla 
gow about Adam’s Fall, and the introduction of 
natural and moral evil into the world, 2% 
Glasgow said, they had in his country 2 differ 
ent account of this matter. The tradition 2, 
that a dog and a toad were to run a race, 20 
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{ the dog reached the goal first, the world was 
1p continue innocent and happy ; but if the toad 
ould outstrip the dog, the world was to be- 
come sinful and miserable. Everybody thought 
were could be no danger ; but in the midst of 
ye career the dog found a bone by the way, and 
sopped to gnaw it ; and while he was interrupted 
by his bone, the toad, constant in his malevo- 
lence, hopped on, reached the mark, and spoiled 
the world,” 


A very subtle apologue for “Negro Glas- 
gow”—apposite to which we may set a 
wrap or two of mother 


INDIAN WIT. 


«Took a pipe in the beginning of the even- 
ing with Mr. Cranch, and then supped with Dr. 
Warren. 

« The Indian preacher cried, Good God ! that 
eer Adam and Eve should eat that appie, when 
they knew in their own souls it would make 
good cider. 

« Sunday. Heard Mr. Cutler of Ipswich 
Hamlet; dined at Dr. Putnam's, with Colonel! 
Putoam and lady, and two young gentlemen, 
vephews of the Doctor; and Colonel , and 
a Mrs. Scollay. Colonel Putnam told a story 
of an Indian upon Connecticut River, who | 
called at a tavern, in the fall of the year, for a| 
dram. The landlord asked him two coppers for 
i The next spring, happening at the same 
house, he called for another, and had three cop- 
pers to pay for it. ‘ How is this, landlord ? 
says he; ‘ last fall, you asked but two coppers | 
for a glass of ram, now you ask three’ ‘Oh! 
says the landlord, ‘it costs me a good deal to 
keep rum over winter. It is as expensive to 
keep a hogshead of rum over winter as a horse.’ 
‘Ay! says the Indian, ‘I can’t see through 
that; he wont eat so much hay ;—Maybe he | 
drink as much water” This was sheer wit, | 
pure satire, and true humor. Humor, wit, 
and satire, in one very short repartee.” 











The glimpses of James Otis are very 
touching, He was at this period, 1770, and 
subsequently, suffering from the shattered 
state of his mental powers after the fracas | 
with the British Commissioner, Robinson. 
This is in an entry of January 16, 1770 :— 


JAMES OTIS. 


“ Last evening at Dr. Pecker’s, with the club. 

“Otis is in confusion yet; he loses himself; 
he rambles and wanders like a ship without a 
helm ; attempted to tell a story which took up 
almost all the evening ; the story may, at any 
time, be told in three minutes with all the graces 
itis capable of, but he took an hour. I fear he 
snot in his perfect mind. The nervous, con- 
cise, and pithy, were his character till lately ; 
now the verbose, round-about, and rambling, 
and long-winded. He gnce said he hoped he 
should never see T.H. in heaven. Dan Waldo 
wok offence at it, and made a serious affair of 
it; said Otis very often bordered upon profane- 
ness, if he was not strictly profane. Otis said, 
if he did see H. there, he hoped it would be be- 
hind the door. ‘In my father’s house are many 
mansions, some more and some less honorable. 

“Io one word, Otis will spoil the club. He 
talks so much, and takes up so much of our 
time, and fills it with trash, obsceneness, pro- 
faneness, nonsense, and distraction, that we 
have none left for rational amusements or in- 
quiries, 

“ He mentioned his wife ; said she was a good 
wife, tov good for him ; but she was a tory, a 
high tory; she gave him such curtain lectures, 
ke. In short, I never saw such an object of 
admiration, reverence, contempt, and compas- 
sion, all at onee, as this. I fear, I tremble, I 
mourn, for the man and for his country ; many 
others mourn over him, with tears in their eyes.” 


How different this pieture from that other, 


against the Writs of Assistance :—* Otis 
was a flame of fire: with a promptitude of 
classical allusions, a depth of research, a 
rapid summary of hisiorical evenis and 
dates, a profusion of legal authorities, a 
prophetic glance of his eyes into futurity, 
and a rapid torrent of impetuous eloquence, 
he hurried away all before him. 
Independence was then and there born.” 
Lately Webster paid Otis an eloquent and 
imaginative tribute :—* Warm, eloquent, and 
highly impassioned in the cause of liberty, 
his brilliant life was terminated by a stroke 
of lightning.”* 


be 


entries of the year of the Stamp Act, 1765, 
are characteristic :— 


at Father Smith’s; heard much of the uneasi- 


American 


The growing strength of rebellion may 
followed in these Diaries. Several 


GROWING DISAFFECTION. 
«“ Went to Weymouth with my wife ; dined 


ness among the people of Hingham, at a sermon 
preached by Mr. Gay, on the day of Thanks- 
giving, from a text in James: ‘ Out of the same 
mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. In 
which he said that the ancient weapons of the 
chureh were prayers and tears, not clubs; and 
inculcated submission to authority in pretty 
strong expressions. His people said that Mr. 
Gay would do very well for a distributer, and 
they believed he had the stamps in his house, 
and even threatened, &c. This uneasiness, it 
seems, was inflamed by a sermon preached there 
the Sunday after, by Mr. Smith, which they ad- 


was one. 
the king was as absolute in the plantations as 
the Great Turk in his dominions.” 


Nay, he used to assert positively that 


With one more significant record we 


leave this interesting Diary for the present: 


“ December 17, 1773. Last night, three car- 
goes of Bohea tea were emptied into the sea. 
This morning a man-of-war sails. This is the 
most magnificent movement of all. There is a 
dignity, a majesty, a sublimity, in this last effort 
of the patriots, that I greatly admire. The 
people should never rise without doing some- 
thing to be remembered, something notable and 
striking. The destruction of the tea is so bold, 
so daring, so firm, intrepid, and inflexible, and it 
must have so important consequences, and so 
lasting, that I cannot but consider it as an 
epocha in history.” 





WARE’S EUROPEAN CAPITALS.* 


AFTER recent muddlings of our tongue by 
Howadjis and Hurrygraphists in over 
anxious search for novelty of expression, it 
is a happy thing to be able to return to the 
“pure well of English undefiled,” as we do 
in the volume before us. Its first character- 
istic is this of style. We seem to see the ob- 
jects presented in a purely transparent 
medium. There is also a straightforward 
pursuit of the subject in hand; a desire to 
put the reader pleasantiv in possession of a 


| certain number of facts in a reasonabiy short 


period, combined with an impartiality and 
fairness not often met with. 




















mired very much, and talk of printing, as the 
best sermon they ever heard him preach. This 
sermon of Mr. 


aud unto God the things that are God's.” The 


tenor of it was to recommend honor, reward, | ° 
| and obedience, to good rulers, and a spirited op- | the golden haze of retrospect and distance. 
| position to bud ones, interspersed with a good | It is in this spirit that he gives us this truth- 
deal of animated declamation upon liberty and | ful picture of the 


the times. 

‘It seems there is a club, consisting of Colo- 
nel Lincoln, the two Captain Barkers, one of 
them an half-pay officer, Colonel Thaxter, &c., 
who visit the parson (Gay) every Sunday even- 
ing ; and this club is wholly inclined to passive 
obedience, as the best way to procure redress. 
A very absurd sentiment indeed! We have 
tried prayers and tears, and humble begging, 


good ; and, instead of redress, we have only in- 
creased our burdens and aggravated our con- 
demnation.” 


MR. CLEVERLY. 


“Etter is another of the poisonous talkers, 
but not equally so. Cleverly and Veasey are 
slaves in principle; they are devout, religious 
slaves, and a religious bigot is the worst of men. 
Cleverly converses of late at Mr. Lloyd’s, with 
some of the seekers of appointments from the 
Crown—some of the dozen, in the town of Bos- 
ton, who ought, as Hancock says, to be behead- 
ed ; or with some of those who converse with 
the Governor, who ought, as Tom Roylston 
says, to be sent home with all the other Gover- 
nors on the continent, with chains about their 
necks. 

* * * * * 

« A few weeks later went in the afternoon, 
with my wife, to her grandfather’s. Mr. Cleverly 
here in the evening. He says he is not so clear 
as he was that the Parliament has a right to tax 
us ; he rather thinks it has not. Thus the con- 
tagion of the times has caught even that bigot 
to passive obedience and non-resistance ; it has 
made him waver. It is almost the first time I 
ever knew him converted, or even brought to 
doubt and hesitate about any of his favorite 
points,—as the authority of Parliament to tax us 


* Mr. Webster's Letter to Citizens of Cape Cod, July 








m the same pen, of Otis’s early triumph 





14, 1851. 


Smith’s was from—‘ Render | tie 
therefore unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, | . 


and timid, tame submission, as long as trying is | 


Mr. Ware commences his series of Euro- 
pean capitals with Rome and ends with Lon- 
His aim is to represent each as they 
/now appear to the traveller, and to the 


traveller as he views them on the spot, not in 


RUINS OF ROME. 


“ With the single exception of the Colosseum 
| and its immediate neighborhood, the traveller 
| does not find what his imagination had led 
| him to expect as the chief pleasure in visiting 
Rome,—a profusion, namely, of the ruins of 
ithe old city, everywhere scattered about 
| within the walls and in the suburbs, and 
| everywhere easily accessible. The neighbor- 
hood of the Colosseum and the Forum is the 
only spot in Rome where ruin makes the pre- 
dominant impression—where you would believe 
yourself tc be in Ancient Rome. If at home 
you should turn over the massive pages of Pira- 
nesi, or any other volume descriptive of the 
ruins of Rome, you would suppose that if then 
you should visit the realities you had before con- 
templated in engravings, you would be able to 
see them in as free and unobstructed a manner 
as you had before in turning over the leaves of 
the illustrated yolumes. But great would be 
your mistake. What is so visible in the book 
at home, is invisible when abroad among the 
objects themselves. It might have been a child- 
ish thought that a wild and impressive scene of 
devastation would everywhere meet the eye, and 
that to wander at large among the outskirts of 
the modern town, would be an obvious and easy 
method of obtaining at once instruction and 
delight in the classic and antiquarian field. 
But, with the single exception of the Colosseum 
and its immediate environs, there is no such 
scene—no such objects are to be met with. 
Nothing stands abroad and open to the sight. 
From the centre all round to the walls, all is 
either modern structure, or, where the houses 
end, in their place lofty brick walls begin ; and 
your search after ruins ends, whichever way 





* Sketches of European Capitals. By William 
Ware, Author of Zenobia ; or, Letters from Palmyra, 
Aurelian, &c. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
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you turn, in a wearisome tour between everlast- 
ing brick walls from six to ten feet high,—those 
impenetrable walls for your prospect on either 
side, and the sky, with now and then a tree-top, 
overhead. If on your road there are the re- 
mains of baths, temples, palaces, or other curi- 
ous remnants of the ancient capital, they are not 
to be seen in that manner. If seen at all, it 
can only be by application by stone or bell to 
some well secured gate of villa, farm, or con- 
vent; and after rousing thereby some eustode or 
sonnet monk from his labors or hisslumbers. All 
such objects are now private property within the 
grounds of rich landholders, or public institu- 
tions, and are to be seen—which certainly is fair 
enough—only by the payment of a fee. My 
first walk in Rome was a long one of three or 
four miles, in a fruitless search after the ruins of 
Rome, but found nothing, save the modern 
streets, and the garden and convert walls, with 
the sky above. This, the traveller will say, is 
all wrong. There should be no private owning 
of the ruins of Rome, any more than mines of 
gold. They should be left the common posses- 
sion of mankind.” 


A similarly truthful expression is given to 
the general effect of a large city in the hey- 
day of its life and activity on the mind of the 
beholder in this glimpse of London to the 
mind’s eye. No one who has visited the 
mighty city can fail to be as much strack 
with this mental daguerreotype of his im- 
pressions as with the more material one we 
have just given of its ancient predecessor: 


LONDON TOTALITY. 


* But it would never do to attempt to describe 
London in any detail. There is but little in it, 
moreover, that would bear hearing described, 
after one has obtained a general idea of the city 
asa whole. It is surprising what a feeling of 
indifference about individual objects of curiosity 
you experience there. With most other cities it 
is the parts, the particular objects, which excite 
the chief interest ; ruins, churches, palaces, mu- 
seums, galleries, and the like. In London all 
such things become subordinate. In London 
you are satisfied with Lonpon. You care little 
about St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the Par- 
liament Houses, or any other fragment of the 
great whole. You would rather walk up and 
down Piccadilly or Regent Street and see the 
life there, than get by heart the whole of the 
British Museum. You prefer the crowds in 
Fleet Street and the Strand, to seeing the Tower, 
the Crown jewels, the Knights on horseback, 
and the Stairs down which Lady Jane Gray 
went to execution. The very thing is the crowd, 
the jam, the melée—to miss that would be the 
great loss. The multitudes abroad are a better 
comedy or tragedy, according to the frame of 
mind of the observer, or the street he may hap- 
pen to be in, whether Regent Street, or Wap- 
ping, or Rag Fair, than any he will be likely to 
witness at the Adelphi, or the Haymarket, 
Drury Lane, or Covent Garden. And the 
heavy rumble of innumerable vehicles along 
innumerable streets gives out a grander 
sound than the music of Exeter Hall or the 
Opera House. These are the objects, the sights 
and sounds which excite, engross, astonish 
you in London. You are witnessing a flow of 
haman life which there is nothing resembling 
anywhere else, and which is a greater thing to 
witness than all objects of still life whatsoever. 
It is not a stream or flow of life as we use these 
figures, but a torrent roaring along with all the 
tumult and rage of Niagara.” 


Mr. Ware carries the same clearness into 
details which he bestows on general effects. 
His art criticisms are of course numerous, 
generally discriminating, and always inde- 
pendent. He will find many besides our- 
selves, we trust, to differ with him in his pre- 
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ference of the Dying Gladiator and the 
Venus to the Apollo—and his remark that 
the semicircular colonnades on each side of 
the facade of St. Peter's are “in their pur- 
pose and design, especially in their con- 
nexion with, and in their relation to. the 
church itself, an absurd and ugly excres- 
cence.” These colonnades are to be re- 
garded rather as a framework to the open 
space in front of the church than an ap- 
pendage to the building itself, and the eye 
certainly rests with greater pleasure on their 
cireular sweep than it would on rows of 
petty buildings, lines of dead walls, or even 
of rich columns or pslatial facades. 


“There is,” says Mr. Ware, “a dignity | 


‘and bound them in chains stronger even— 


and grandeur in straight parallel lines in 
architecture, which are lost in winding, 
twisted, cireular forms. Suppose these 
colonnades, instead of being semicircular, 
were spiral! It would be a laughable ab. 
surdity at once. But the spiral would only 
be doubling the present absurdity.” Mr. 
Ware has an undoubted right to prefer 
straight to circular forms in Architecture, 
and for general use they are undoubtedly 
preferable, but he makes a strange mistake 
in talking in the same way of circular that 
he does of “ winding and twisted” forms. 
The circular form is an admitted one in all 
orders of Architecture. It gives its charac- 
ter to one of the noblest classes of build- 
ings, whether viewed in its exterior or inte- 
rior aspect. We mean the Rotunda and the 
Dome. Would Mr. Ware put corners to the 
Temple of Vesta, would he “square the 
circle” of the Pantheon, make a parallelo- 
gram of the Coliseum, or flatten the dome of 
St. Peter’s? No, surely, for he speaks of 
these edifices with the veneration which they 
deserve. We may agree with him that if 
the colonnades of St. Peter’s were spiral 
instead of circular they would be absurd, 
but we cannot see that it would be 
“doubling the present absurdity,” there be- 
ing no natural sequence from one to the 


other any more than to say that a man with. 


an ugly mouth would be still uglier if he 
had two. 
The remarks on Michael Angelo and the 


preference of his Prophets and Sybils over. 


his productions in architecture and painting 


(the credit of designing St. Peter’s being. 
given to Bramante), and the praise of Guerci- | 


no’s Ecce Homo, are much more to the pur- 
pose than those on which we have com- 
mented, 

In his remarks on national traits of charac- 
ter the author shows nice diserimination. 


We are glad to see the charge of love of 


money so indiscriminately attached by Eng- 

lish travellers on our countrymen, fastened 

with greater truth on their own nation :— 
LOVE OF MONEY, 


“'To any American traveller through Eng- 


[Aug. 30, 


crowd the docks of London and Liverpoo| 
bearing along with them countless throngs yj 
partners, traders, agents, clerks, from al) the 
known regions of the earth, to drive their bar. 
gains with the modern lords of the soil, no longer 
the secluded occupants of distant country-seats, 
long descended from illustrious ancestors, inac. 
cessible save to a sacred few, but installed be. 
hind London counters, or within remoter count. 
ing-rooms; attended, not by foot-pages and 
liveried servants innumerable as once, but, in. 
stead, besieged by armies of clerks, agents, rup- 
ners, and drummers, all equally intent upon the 
service of the modern chivalry, money making, 
The London man of business is now the true 
earl, baron, duke of the empire. The lust of 





wealth has seized all hearts, and enslaved them 


| though so difflerent—than those which bound the 
_ old lords of the soil in the days of Charles the 
‘Second. This modern chivalry is an improve- 
ment upon the old point of morals, but would 
| not, I fear, be thought so genteel. The Love- 
laces would probably be considered a more gev- 
/tlemanly breed in the calendar where such 
things are graduated, than the brewer, the gro- 
cer, the cotton-spinner, the ironmonger, who 
now reign in the ascendant. But the world 
will generally agree to bestow honor and reve- 
rence where the power is, and in 1850 money is 
‘power. Money is, in England, Kings, Lords, 
and Commons. Money is the real nobility. 
Bankers are the true ministry, and determine 
‘questions of peace and war, and make the trea- 
‘ties. The Rothschilds, though they cannot get 
into Parliament. rule with equal despotism on 
the outside. The England of the nineteenth 
‘century is but one vast counting-house. The 
‘slur of Napoleon is truer now than when first 
uttered, that England is a nation of shop- 
keepers. 
| This is, of course, what we are, also, to a 
very considerable extent. Agriculture, how- 
ever, as yet, bears away the palm, and will for 
some time to come. We are still farmers, 
much more than traders, But though we, as 
well as they, were all shopkeepers, it must 
surely be considered as following a more Chrs- 
tian, asa more reputable business, than pleasure 
and idleness,though England is yet so far in 
darkness as not to think so, and to feel a little 
_ashamed of her modern destiny ; and fond as 
her children are of money, and of all it brings, 
they would almost be ready to abandon it, with 
all its power, for a very littlerank. They glory 
in their wealth, but have no sooner made it than 
they, without a moment’s hesitation, would sur- 
render it all for a prefix of Lord or Sir to the 
name.” 


} 


! 


i 


The sight of women laboring in the open 
fields is one which usually excites the indig- 
nation of British as we!l.as American travel- 
lers, the former apparently forgetting the 
females staggering under heavy Joads who 
form so ordinary a sight in the poorer 
streets of Edinburgh or Glasgow. Mr. 

Ware does not approve the matter, but finds 
| a picturesque and healthful side in it, which 
is as much a part of the truth as the dark 





land, it must be quite observable how com-| one which has almost always hitherto been 
pene and the ~~ of money, stocks and trade,’ presented :— 

all throughout England, override letters, art, no- | 

bility—everything, in a word, but law. England 1 S on eee 

is still comparatively free and law-abiding. But} “ The out-door life of this people, both in re- 
once England was known abroad rather by her spect to labor and amusements, is agreeable and 
great names in literature and science—Bacon, graceful. In the country, the labor done by 
Locke, Shakspeare, Milton, Newton, Davy were | women is in some particulars coarse, hard, and 
the names first suggested. Now they are of quite to our ideas revolting, being that, we thik, 
another character; Manchester, Birmingham, | which should be performed exclusively by me. 
Sheffield, are to-day words of a more powerful | They are sometimes seen laboriag in the fields 
spell. Cottons and cutlery, carpets and coats,| with the implements used by men. And very 
woollens and worsted, now reign paramount. | often you pass them on the roads with burdens 
The chimneys of innumerable engines belching | borne upon the head which we should think 
smoke like voleanoes, now spread darkness over | heavy enough for a horse or a mule. Descend- 
the land. Foreign fleets from both worlds| ing one day fron: the Convent of Vallombross, 
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about twenty miles from Florence, [ was over- 
taken by a troup of country girls, all in the 
highest spirits, each of whom bore upon her head 
a large bundle of wood, as large as could be 
hound upon a jackass. They were girls of not 
more than from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age, and were carrying these heavy loads from 
the forests, where they had collected the wood, 
to some neighboring village forsale. It was on 
a day in August, as hot as our hottest summer 
weather. It seemed too severe a service for their 
age and sex, and as if it could searcely fail to 
bring on premature old age® Under such cir- 
eumstanees, the bearing of such burdens was 
altogether painful to witness. Under others 
dightly different, and the painful would disap- 
pear aud lose itself in the picturesqueness of the 
scene. Let the same troop of girls be seen at 
the time of the vintage, each bearing a loaded 
basket of white and purple grapes to market, 
the fall bunches of the ripe fruit with the leaves 
hanging down over the basket so as to reach 
the shoulders—with their pretty head-dress, bo- 
dice and gown of some strong color, scariet, 
white, or blue, or green, with their upright form 
and elastic step, reminding one so of the ancient 
Greek Canephore in the old Greek sculpture— 
and the beauty of the sight might make one for- 
get the hardship to which the life often exposes 
them. Other labors seem lighter, but I do not 
know that they would be more healthful or 
agreeable than this out-door, and apparently 
more severe occupation. ‘Throughout Tuscany 
the girls and women devote themselves exclu- 
sively, almost, to the platting of the beautiful 
Tusean straw, of which are made the elegant 
and costly bonnets, which are everywhere 
sought at such prices. Nocottagedoor can be 
passed where the inmates will not be seen weav- 
ing this delicate braid. They in Italy who 
weave this Tusean braid are the same who in 
America would achieve their independence at the 
cotton mills of Lowell, Manchester, and Wal- 
tham. There, as here, industry is a national trait, 
notwithstanding the softness and luxury of the 
climate ; and there, as here, eclaitns and receives 
with unvarying certainty its large reward—with 
this difference, that the young Italian girl can- 
not so soon boast the independence which she 
has secured by the labor of her own hands. 
The wages at straw braiding are about forty 
cents a day.” 


In the course of his remarks on English 
cleanliness, Mr. Ware goes somewhat out of 
his way to notice a disgusting habit prevalent 
among a great many people in this country, 
bat not quite the national sin he seems dis- 
posed to make it out. We wish he had 
omitted the pages entirely; they excite the 
same disgust ri the beautiful and ele- 
vated topies of his book as a saliva spot left 
on a rich carpet at the feet of his lady love by 
4 Western swain as a tender souvenir of his 
visit. Mr. Ware, however, says he is dis- 
gusting and means to be. He sacrifices his 
laste to what he conceives to be his duty. 
His philippie is so severe that we readily 
imagine that the floor of his lecture room ex- 
hibited a less abundant crop of quids after 


he had eoneluded than on ordinary occa- 
sions :— 


AN AMERICAN HABIT. 


“One trait more, though with the risk of dis- 
gusting some and offending more—though I 
will hope not. An Englishman, I believe, 
tarely chews, and, compared with the Ameri- 
Can, rarely smokes; but whether he does not 
“eretly practise both these abominations I am 
tot prepared to say. But with both these pro- 
Vocatives, if it be so, one thing he never does, 
sto spit. ‘That fact draws a line of demarea- 
“on between the Englishman and the American, 
broader and deeper a thousandfold than any 
other, in polities, government, laws, language, 


religion. The Englishman never spits. 


conscience. The American spits always, and 
always, when it is not. It is his occupation, his 
pastime, his business. Many do nothing else 
all their lives ; and always indulge in that singu- 
lar recreation when they have nothing else to 
do. Sometimes in a state of momentary for- 
getfulness he intermits ; but then, as if he had 
neglected a sworn duty, returns to it again with 
conscience-smitten vigor. He spits at home and 


in company and in solitude, for his own amuse- 
ment and the edification of a spitting commu- 
nity. On the freshly painted or scoured floor, 





parlor floors, covered whether with ingrained, 


Brussels, Wilton, or Turkey, even there he voids ; 


| his rheum ; upon the unabsorbent canvas, so 
| that one may see, where numbers congregate, 
| the railroad cars to run in more ways than one. 
| The pulpits and pews of churches are not safe. 
| The toot pavement of the streets, the floors of 


all public places, of exchanges, hotels, of Con- 


| gress halls, are foul with it; and in railroad | 


cars it must always be necessary for a lady to 
shorten her garments, as if about to walk in the 
_deep mud of the street, or the snow and water 


‘of spring, if she would escape defilement to 
| either her dress or her slippers. As the power 
| of direction of these human missiles is by no 
means unerring, notwithstanding so much prac- 
tice, one’s own person, and all parts of his per- 
son, are exposed to the random shots of this 
universal foe of American civilized life; and 
often he finds on different parts of his dress 
| proots abundant of the company he has kept. 
| The only single spot absolutely secure is a man’s 
| face ; and that would not be, were it not for the 
| fear of a duel. 

« That there is not the shadow of exaggera- 
tion in this description, coarse as it is, and 
cvarse as it has been my intention to make it, 
| all Americans, and all travellers who have ever 
| been within an American hotel, steamboat, or 
rail-car—all will testify. And the result of it 
| all is, | suppose, that we are the freest and most 
enlightened people on the face of the earth! 


But for one, republican as I am in principle, I. 
| think, on the whole, I would prefer the despot- , 


j 


|}ism of Austria, Russia, or Rome, to the free- 
| dom, if 1 must take with it the spit, of America. 
It is vice enough to tempt one to forswear home, 
country, kindred, friends, religion. It is ample 
cause for breaking acquaintance, friendship, for 
a divorce. In a word, it is our grand national 
distinction, if we did but know it. ‘There are 
certainly parts of the country comparatively, 
but only comparatively, free from this vice. 
Here at the north there is much less than at the 


disgust one with his race. 
neral refinement prevails, the custom abates. 


affords protection.* Here, in the best rooms, the 
best society, there is partial exemption ; though 
not often enough from the presence of that 


earthen box. 

“ Would that my country could be induced 
to pause in this wonderful career! Pity some 
public effort could not be made by way of ge- 
neral convention, or otherwise, for the abate- 
ment of this national mischief—certainly as 
worthy of attention as very many of our politi- 
eal and moral reforms. The advice of the Lon- 





* Let six such Americans meet round a stove, in a 
bar-room, or parlor, or hotel drawing-room, of a morn- 
ing—of the six, four wiil spit before speaking a word ; 
one will bid good morning first, and spit afterwards ; 
the sixth will make « remark somewhatat length upon 
the weather, and, by way of compensation for extra- 
ordinary retention, spit twice or thrice. 





everywhere ; sometimes when it is necessary ; | 


on the clean deck of a ship or steamboat, on | 


west and the south, though here enough o° it to | 
In proportion as ge- | 


At the south, no carpets, no rooms, no presence | 


ingenious, fearful patent, the brazen, china, or | 


Or if| don surgeon, Abernethy, to an American sea- 
he does, he first goes home, shuts himself up| captain, was at any rate useful to us all, and 
in his room, locks his door, argues the necessity | pregnant with good medical philosophy. ‘ Keep 
of the case; if necessary, performs the disa-| your saliva in your mouth to help digest your 
greeable duty, and returns to society with a clear | food with,’ said he, ‘and not spit it all over my 


| carpet.’ Very wholesome counsel. And, seri- 
ously, who can say how much the pallid face, 
| the proverbial indigestion of our country, even 
| consumption itself, may not be owing to this 
| constant drain which deprives the stomach of a 
secretion which nature provided for the most 
| important purposes in the manufacture of the 
_ blood, and which she certainly did not provide 
| to be wasted and thrown about in the manner of 
‘the Anglo-American.”* 


abroad, by night and by day, awake and asleep, | 


| In reading these pages we thought the 
ease stated too strongly until we suddenly 
remembered having only the last Sunday 
before seen the immaculate floor of the 
Shaker house of worship at Lebanon defiled 
in this manner, What a scrubbing must 
have ensued on the following Monday. 
Common humanity, one would have thought, 
should have taught the offending brute to 
compassionate the hard worked fingers of 
the blanched sisterhood. 

There is too much Jaisser aller as regards 
these offenders. They should be regarded 
and treated like tender infants of imperfect 
reticence in other respects and taught to 
keep out of the way accordingly. 

A great deal of information about Lon- 
don will be found in Mr. Ware's sketeh on 
London and a careful summing up of the 
present feelings of Americans towards Eng- 
lishmen. We will make room, as we wish 
like the author, to wind up in a good humor, 
only for the genial side of the picture with 

‘which the volume closes :— 


HONOR TO ENGLAND. 


| «« But as I began with words of praise, let us 
end with the same. We will not leave the 
theme in ill humor with either ourselves or the 
people about whom we have been thiuvking. 
To be sure, they are not a faultless people. 
They are a people of more glaring faults than 
probably any other—more obvious and more 
disagreeable—a people, even where the good 
| predominates in substantial qualities, rarely to 
one’s taste. Dr. Johnson may stand well 
enough for an impersonation of the race; 
rough, harsh, rude, unmannerly, overbearing, 
proud, surly, insolent, and shy ; but then placa- 
ble, sternly upright, nicely honorable, virtuous, 
| and religious (with a dash of cant), bold, fear- 
| less, above all, manly; with a heart soft as a 
| woman’s when reached, but not easily reached ; 
| taking apparent pleasure in offering affronts, 
| slights, almost insults, yet euding capriciously in 
| kind words, and often kinder deeds; like all 


| 


| great men and nations, I believe, taking a sort 


| of pride in inconsistency, contradictions, eaprice ; 
| and if this sketch of the English character is 
| itself marked by inconsistencies, it is only the 
| more sure to be in keeping with the subject. 





* [t seems to be quite within the power of railroad 
| directors, captains of stenmboats, keepers of taverns, 
hotels, boarding and eating houses, &c , to do something 
| to check, at least, the vile practice. The difficulty, 

however, one must suppose, would be, that they them- 
selves are too ofien in the same condemnation. But it 
must be worth considering on economical grounds, 
whether it were rot deserving of a serious effort to break 
up a habit that costs the labor and wages of many ser- 
vants daily, in any considerable establishment, to make 
apartments decent or habitable after the passage of a 
single day, owing to this single filthy practice. They 
may weil consider, too, whether their guests have any 
more right to spit about apartu:ents and on floors, than 
they have to throw npon them a shovel full or berrow 
load of any other kind of ordure. It is certainly an ad- 
vantage to three of our cities that the Cochituate, the 
Croton, and the Schuylkill run through them. If 
branches of them could in any way be turned through 
our railroad cars daily, it would be an indescribable 
benefit to the companies concerned, and the community 
generally. 
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Still, if we might be permitted to do so, we | 
would gladly chime in with the poet's burden, 


« * England, with all thy faults, we love thee still.’ 


At least, if we do not, and may not love, we can- 
not but honor.All honor, on the whole, to such a 
people. Honor to the stubborn stuff of which 
the rough-coated Englishman is made. No 
flaccid muscle there; all bone, iron muscle, 
tough sinew. All honor to the unflinching 
spirit of a people that have preserved and hand- 
ed down to after times the liberties, civil and re- 
ligious, which they first secured, but have been 
sorely tempted through so many ages, by wealth, 
by power, by flattery, by bribery, to abandon and 
betray. Honor to the heroes of Magna Charta ; 
and to the people, their true descendants, whose 
pertinacity for the right afterwards withstood the 
wheedling, falsehoods, sophistries, of the polite 
but dangerous Charles—and to the sturdy cham- 
pions, who, at a later hour, drove from the 
throne and from the shores of England the second 
James, tyrant, liar, Catholic, and fool; and 
then, by one and the same act, secured for ever 
the Protestant succession and the constitutional 
liberties of the kingdom. All honor to such a 
people. And although they do not like, or 
love, nor care for much, any way, America, 
and we, for many reasons, like her as little ; 
yet I am sure, there is a strong disposition here 
—in spite of such language—which there is not 
there, to be friends, to do all in our power to- 
wards establishing and perpetuating friendship 
with a nation whom in our hearts we so highly 
venerate. And as for England, we will only 
hope, that, as in the case of an individual when 
he reaches old age he is apt to grow more mild 
and gentle, more loving and so more lovable, so 
it may be with her, as her age increases upon 
her ; and that we, at present far removed from 
the regard we once entertained, shall be able to 
return ere long to a sincere and hearty re-adop- 
tion of the kindly sentiment that universally 
prevailed in the days of our political youth.” 





THE NEWSPAPER PRESS, 


By various movements, the:newspaper press 
appears to be pressing forward, as it is enti- 
tled to, among the solid interests of the 
pone world. We find, in one of the 
ondon journals, an elaborate report from a 
Select Committee of the British Parliament. 
The Committee was organized to inquire 
into the present state and operation of the 
law relative to newspaper stamps, and also 
into the law and regulations relative to the 
transmission of newspapers and other publi- 
cations by post. As an illustration of the 
condition of affairs in England, with some 
analogies applicable to ourselves, we give a 
passage from the report of general interest :— 


“In examining witnesses as to the opera- 
tion of the law on the newspaper press. it is 
found that an opinion prevails to some small 
extent that the maintenance of the stamp 
has the effect of rendering newspapers more 
respectable than they would be if free from 
that restriction. After weighing the reasons 
for such opinion, your committee conclude 
that it does not rest on any good foundation. 
No deterioration of the newspaper press, 
but, on the contrary, an improvement fol- 
Jowed the reduction of the stamp which took 
place in 1836; and doubtless the character 
of newspapers would continue to improve 
in proportion to the advance in public taste 
and morals, although the stamp should be 
entirely abolished. It is stated by one of 
the witnesses, as an objection to the removal 
of the stamp, that a new class of journals 
would spring up, if the stamp were repealed, 
in the smaller towns and country districts, 
and that it would be (Evidence 1,555) ‘a 


of a more petty character than at 
exists.” The general bearing of nearly all 
the other evidence is of a contrary, tentenes: 
and the unanimous opinion of those gentle- 
men who, being persons who had devoted 
attention to the education and social im- 
provement of the working classes, were 
specially examined on this braneh of the 
subject, was to the effect that moral advan- 
tages might be expected to follow the es. 
tablishment of cheap local newspapers. 


would get no newspaper at all. 


tion. 


wants of the laboring classes. 


the newspaper 


It has been stated, that if the newspape 
duty were abolished, there would be a grea 


at so much cost and exertion. 


right should therefore be conferred.” 


length :— 


charged for sealing his letters with a crest 


penny a 





mivfortune that there should be local papers 





present | vulgar opinion that a tax on our produce falls 


“ Your committee coneur with the proprie- 
tor of the Liverpool Journal in thinking that 
the cheapening the cost of existing provin- 
cial papers would extend their circulation 
and improve their quality ; while they also 
believe that, should a new class of small and 
cheap local papers arise, they would occupy 
a field hitherto not reached by existing news- 
apers, and be the vehicles of knowledge to 
arge classes of persons who otherwise 


“The present extensive sale of penny 
publications, as shown by the evidence, abun- 
dantly proves the desire among the humbler 
classes for some kind of reading and mental im- 
provement ; but the stamp prevents the penny 
paper from containing a record of the current 
events of life, thus depriving the readers 
of small periodicals, who are for the most 
part persons living by labor or of limited 
means, of that most useful knowledge, the 
news of the day; for which, as is stated by 
Mr. Abel Heywood, a gentleman extensively 
engaged in supplying cheap literature, ‘ as 
the result of his experience’ among the 
class of readers alluded to, there is a greater 
desire than for any other kind of informa- 
It may be said, with truth, that the 
newspaper stamp prohibits the existence of 
such newspapers as from their price and cha- 
racter would be suitable to the means and 


“ The question of pirating articles of in- 
telligence by one newspaper from another 
has been brought under the notice of your 
committee, by witnesses conversant with 
ress, and favorable to the 
abolition of the duty. The established news- 
papers—particularly the London daily press 
—collect the valuable ivformation which 
they report to the public at a very great ex- 
pense, and publish it at a very costly celerity. 


temptation to the numerous halfpenny and 
penny publications which would then spring 
up, to pirate the public intelligence collected 
It has been 
proposed that some short privilege of copy- 


The Times commenting on the report 
brings to bear its usual felicity of style and 
illustration—and what it says applies so 
direetly to questions arising and likely to 
arise in this country that we quote it at 


“The mysterious device in the corner of 
our paper may have some secret virtue; it 
may authenticate our suggestions, like the 
stamp on a patent medicine, or the awful 
word ‘registered’ on an article not other- 
wise remarkable ; it may warrant our gen- 
tility, like the 12s.a young gentleman is 


it may give us more elbow room, like the 
penny a man pays for a promenade on South- 
wirk-bridge, or the difference between a 
a twopenny steamer ; it may, for 
all we know, be the very spell of our exist- 
ence; but we nevertheless ineline to the 
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a little on ourselves. 

“The committee observes, and itis almost 
a truism, that, apart from fiseal considera. 
tions, publie intelligence can hardly be a 
matter which it is desirable to tax. It would, 
indeed, be strange if it were. A tax on news 
is nothing more or less than a tax on the use 
of the eyes and ears, a tax on the employ- 
ment of the mind, a tax on the improvement 
of the understanding, a tax on knowledge, a 
tax on events, a tay on our social existence, 
on our common interests, and our mutual 
sympathies, The Royal assent has just been 
given to the abolition of a tax on those use. 
ful apertures through which we admit the 
light of the sky, the vital air and the sight of 
the world around us. What, indeed, could 
be said, for a tax which operated as an in. 
ducement to sit in the dark, to stop ventila- 
tion, and to shut out the face of nature and 
of man? But only next to that is a tax which 
operates in precisely the same manner on the 
apertures of the mind. Consider how it 
works. A fearful epidemic invades the 
country—a man must pay a penny for being 
acquainted with the fact; it approaches his 
town—another penny for that piece of infor- 
mation ; it may be averted by preventives and 
mitigated by remedies—any accession to his 
knowledge on these eritical points is charged 
a penny more; Her Masesty opens Parlia- 
ment with a speech containing some impor- 
tant intimations—he is taxed a penny for 
reading it; a statesman makes a speech an- 
nouncing a great policy—every reader pays 
his penny for being editied thereby ; a colliery 
accident destroys a hundred men, and scat- 
ters misery over the land—the colliers of the 
next parish must pay a penny to profit by the 
caution ; it is a penny to be forewarned of an 
eclipse, or to ow it explained. This of 
course is thoroughly indefensible, except on 
the old familiar ground, that money must be 
got one way or another. Post nummos vir- 
tus, First the Treasury, then public im- 
provement, It appears that the tax raises 
about 350,000/. a-year, Whether any con- 
siderable portion of that could be procured 
by a penny stamp on such papers, and such 
only, as pass through the post, every time of 
their transmission, is more than we can ven- 
ture to say. The greater part of our impres- 
r| sion does not pass through the post in the 
t | first instance, and we know not whether its 
passage through the post from the first to 
the ae readers would go far to make 
up the deficiency arising from the abolition 
of the stamp. 


“ As things now are, newspaper publish- 
ers are, we believe, the only class of people 
who literally observe the rule of the first 
Christians in a perfect community of goods. 
The information we give to the world every 
morning before our readers are out of their 
beds costs us hundreds of pounds, but no 
sooner is it out than it is freely appropriated 
by all our brethren of the press. We have 
our correspondents in India, in America, in 
Paris, Vienna, and all over the world. We 
have lines of communication from a thousand 
different parts to Printing-house-square, al! 
of them requiring great management and 
cost. The intelligence is brought in breath- 
;| less haste to our office, arranged, composed, 
and printed, with costly and critical celerity. 
In a few hours we may see it verbatim in the 
columns of a contemporary, which repays the 
obligation with the rankest abuse, and a day 
or two after we may find our precious matter 
filling whole pages of some provincial jour- 
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whose only original matter, perhaps, is a 
peor tirade the victim of this 
wholesale spoliation, claiming spotless inte- 
grity for the spoiler, and denying all principle 
to the spoiled. So customary is this that the 
offenders are really unconscious of their 
crime. Of course, it occasionally strikes us | 
in, perhaps, a stronger light than we can ever | 
expect it to strike our provincial contempo- | 
raries themselves. If it were an object to. 
extend our circulation, we might, perhaps | 
complain that in certain promising districts 
of this country the London papers are in | 

{ measure superseded by provincial re- 
prints published and circulated almost on | 
soon as copies of our paper could reach the | 
rural districts by the general post. 

“At present the grievance—for a griev- | 
ance it is—has certain practical limits, and. 
the penny stamp, as being « limit to the cir- 
culation of the press altogether, is one of | 
those limits. But, in the event of its} 
abolition, there is some reason to apprehend 
that a swarm of papers would spring into 
existence, both in town and in country, that 
would recklessly appropriate our intelligence 
the instant it appeared, and undersell us in | 
its propagation. 
paper is likely to be generally superseded 
by the penny and twopenny daily paper, and 
other cheaper and more frequent channels 
of intelligence. Unless they ure taught 
better miauners they will prey on us without 
seruple and abuse us in return. The Se-| 
leet Committee on Stamps have not put us) 
so entirely out of the question, and they 

a limited law of copyright, just to, 
yive us a few hours’ start of our numerous | 
planderers. _ That is no more than is fair, | 





| 
| 
| 


The fivepenny weekly ° 


rous elegant illustrations) in a popular and at- 
tractive manper, It is a useful publication, 
recommended by its cheapness, worthy of a cir- 
culation beyond the time and place of the 
Exhibition, which has given occasion to its pro- 
duction, 

Incidents in the Life of a Pastor. By 
William Wisner, D.D. Sceribner.—An exhibi- | 
tion of the peculiar method of the ultra revival | 
school in dealing with the human soul. 


A Manual of Roman Antiquities, with nu- 
merout Jilustrations. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. . Harper & Bros.—A singie duodecimo 
volume of some four hundred and filty pages, in | 
which the entire routine of Roman life, public | 
and private, military, legal, religious, domestic | 
manners, amusements, &c., are treated in con- | 
tinuous series. It is auxiliary to the larger Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities, where special titles | 
may be consulted at length. The latest and | 
best authorities have been used. The text is' 
clear and full, and is constantly supported by 
references to the original authorities. 





The Elements of Algebra, designed for Be- | 
ginners. By Elias Loomis, M.A. Harper & | 
Bros.—One of the last and best results of mo- | 
dern scholarship is the simplification of its pro- | 

The best minds of the day are einploy- | 
ed in rendering science universal. A service of | 
this kind is performed for the Elements of Alge- 
bra by Professor Loomis, in the present work, 


in an easy and progressive blending of arithme- | 


tic with its processes. Algebraic symbols are 
applied to problems of such simplicity that they 


ed, 
youthful student. 


Elemenis of Geology, intended for the Use 
of Students. By Samuel St. John, Professor 


| 


may be readily solved by arithmetic alone. | 
Abstract principles are then gradually introduc- | 


It is a work of essential service to the, 








Messrs. AprteTron have ready, in Perkins’s 
series of mathematical works, the Practical 
Arithmetic, “ designed for such institutions as 
require a greater number of examples than are 
given in the Elementary Arithmetic.” 


Lrrrincorr, Gramzpo & Co. issue two new 
volumes of Mr. Arthur's Library for the House- 


hold, Stories for Parents and Seed Time and 
Harvest. 


Garnicue’s Iconographic Encyclopedia, Part 
22, is occupied with illustrations of the person- 
ages of Greek and Oriental Mythology, as they 
appeer in poetry and art. They are minutely 
and appropriately represented with great beauty 
of outline. The letter press contains the de- 
partment of Zoology. The work will be 
completed in October. 

The Art Journal, for August (Virtue, 26 
John street), has a choice illustration from Wil- 
son’s picture in the Vernon Gallery, the Lake of 
Avernus, filled with the calm beauty of an 
Italian evening. There is also the Portrait of 
an Astronomer, by H. Wyatt. Sculpture is re- 
presented by a group, the Prodigal Son em- 
braced by his father, by W.'Theed. An article 
on the United States in the Great Exhibition, 
notices the Jeading and highly valuable con- 
tributions of Ericsson and others in the scientific 
department. The Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Exhibition appended furnishes some fine forms 
of foreign workmanship in furniture, dress, 
domestic and ornamental ware. ‘Two more 
parts of this Catalogue will complete an elegant 
volume of the finer products of the Exhibition. 

Tallis, Willoughby & Co. (46 Vesey street), 
have commenced the publication of a folio edi- 
tion, in numbers, of the Roman Catholic transla- 
tion of the Bible from the Latin Vulgate, with 
annotations, references, and an historical and 
‘chronological index, revised by the Rev. Geo. 


| L. Haydock and the very Rev. Dr. Hamill— 


though whether the predatory legion is pre- | of Chemistry and Geology in Western Reserve with the approval of the Archbishop of New 
for an enforeement of the rights | College. Putnam.—A volume of the facts of York, &e. Each number will have an illustra- 


of property, is more than we or the 
will venture to say. 
of penny and twopenny papers will be a) 
new state of things, and we can have no! 


the science, as evidenced by the latest authori- 


The - introduction ties, diligently condensed for the use of the} 


igher ‘schools. It is numerously and pic- 
turesquely illustrated, and in some instances 


right to object to it; but we certainly shall | from original designs, by Prof. J. Brainard, in a 


be justified in protesting against pirates who 
shall first rob us of our costly goods and 
then undersell us in our own market.” 


spirit well caleulated to engage the attention of 
the student. A feature, which may be recom- 
mended in similar instances, is the substitution 


of a minute analytical table of contents for the | 


On the first discovery of the magnetic | series of questions which disfigure the foot of the : Lope : 
telegraph it was supposed that by equalizing | page in many valuable text-books, worthy, like | tales, &c., this publication blends very happily 


the news to all the public journals, the | the present work, of a place in the library au | The Snetel wiGh't Seseaabie: 
main competition would be in the writing | well as the school-room. 


There is also an 


talent employed in their columns: and that | index and glossary of terms. 


in this way the literature of the daily press 
must be greatly improved. If however the 
doctrine promulgated in the remarks we 
have quoted, allowing to the first purchasers 
the exelnsive use of the news, be sus- 
tained and enforced by legislation, journalism 
must be thrown back again entirely into 
the hands of capital: and while the power 
of the press would be greatly increased the 
quality of its influence might be considera- 
bly diminished. 

With this opening to the subject we 
propose to return to it, in connexion with 
the statements of the United States census 
in reference to the number, circulation, etc., 
of American journals; and a publication, 
somewhat analogous, “The Newspaper 
Press D'rectory” lately issued in London. 


‘ Cyclepedia of the Industry of All Nations. 
By Charles Koight. Putnam.—Mr. Knight has, 
in this compact octavo volume, turned various 
copyright material, in his ownership of the En- 
cyclopedia, &¢ , to account, in illustration of 
the great range of industrial topics arising in 
connexion with the Great Fair. Scientific de- 
tail, ical description, manufacturing 
Proeesses are exhibited (with the aid of nume- 








Putwam has jast published Elements of Ana- 
| lytical Geometry, by Prof. Albert E. Church, of 
}the West Point Military Academy. In prepar- 
ing this. treatise, says the author in his pretace, 


analysis, as developed by Biot in his work on 
the same subject, while making such changes in 
the arrangement of matter and method of de- 
monstration as will facilitate the study to the 
pupil possessed of a knowledge of the element- 
ary principles of Algebra and Geometry. 


Tuomas, Cowrertawait & Co., Phila., have 
issued in one convenient volume, The Serial 
and Oral Method of Teaching Languages; 
adapted to the French, by L. Manesea; a work 
which, in its more cumbrous form, has been ex- 
tensively used, and passed through several edi- 
tions. The late M. Manesca, of this city, was 
among the foremost in applying the oral method 
to instruction in French, and his work as suc- 
cessively issued has been practically proved by 
large numbers of students. It is an excellent 
adaptation of the synthetic method. The same 
publishers also issue an edition of Urcullu’s 
Gramatica Inglesa for the use of Spanish stu- 
dents, from the seventh Paris edition. The vo- 


eabulaty and exercises are ample for an easy 
introduction to either language. 





his design has been to preserve the true spirit of 


tion on steel. 


The French pictorial paper, Z’ Illustration, is 
_kept up with constant spirit and a frequent in- 
| fusion of American articles. The engravings of 
‘the Fourth of July scenes at New York and the 
| full length of Washington, in a recent number, 
| are executed in a brilliant and effective manner. 

In its main departments of History, Biography, 
‘commemoration of passing events, humorous 
It is well worthy 
of a place on the table of every American read- 
jing-room. The office of publication is 267 
| Broadway. 


| A Supplement to Mr. Strong’s I/lustrated 
| American News in folio contains a full and 
|elaborate account of the Erie Railroad, with 
|numerous views of scenery. The account is 
written in a graphic and appreciative style far 
above the average of productions of this class. 
Tt is an excellent manual of the road, at a very 
cheap price, and is worth sending for from a dis- 
tance as well as reading on the route. The re- 
gular weekly issues of this illustrated paper are 
improving with successive numbers. It takes 
‘hold of American subjects, has already a large 
| cireulation, which it is likely to increase by the 
! energy and opportunities of the publisher. 

The Illustrated National Mirror is the title 
of a new miscellaneous and historical weekly 
issued by Geo. W. White, Boston. 

The latest numbers of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (Bailli¢re, 290 Broadway) contain arti- 
cles on Modern French Painters and Sculptors, 
Sketches of the towns on the English Channel, 
a political article on Switzerland; a paper on 
Jasmin the Barber Poet, English Poetry since 
Byron, &e:, with the usual chronicle of the fort- 
night, 
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THE KANGAROO, 
Prom the German of Apollonius von Maltit:. 


Waew God created the Kangaroo 
(A creature no poet hath sung once), 

He gave him a pouch and thereto : 
“The bag is for thy young ones.” 

Bat scarce had the animal gone three paces, 

— shrugging his shoulders and making up 

aces, 

He said : (these beasts cut the strangest capers!) 

“ The wallet is just the thing for my papers.” 

Forthwith all domestic bliss he renounces, 

And into politics he pounces, 

No manuscript so stale and musty, 

But into his wallet straightway thrust he, 

Wherever men gathered rebellion to brew, 

You were sure to find the Kangaroo, 

He carried with him where’er he might go, 

A Radical-portfolio, 

And all might see who were not half-witted, 

That the creature must soon be coumpromitted. 


The warning proved no empty bubble, 
The Kangaroo soon fell into trouble, 
The Kangaroo fell under suspicion, 

Was taken up on charge of sedition, 

His pile of papers did so impede him, 
They o two stout men to lead him, 
The bag was sealed in a mighty flurry, 
The trial they did not exactly hurrry.— 


He sits in jail now and pines away, 
a on is being hung once, 
iends, let your papers alone, I pray 
And think about your young ones, 


Cc. 


_ 


T. B. 





1 AND THOU. 
From the German of Geibel. 


I am the storm that Northward loves to flee, 
Thou art the moonlight on the tranquil sea— 
How can such I with such a Thou agree! 

Thou art the beam that lights the lily’s eyes, 
I the wild hail that from the black eloud flies— 
Oh, endless chasm that between us lies ! 


I, wild, ineonstant, earth’s dark guest, and 
Thou 


With almost angel-clearness on thy brow— 
Gome, Love, and show thyself almighty now! 


c. T. B. 





HOW SHALL I COUNT? 


How shall I count, O miser Time, 
Life’s swiftly ebbing sands ? 

Shall! I unite the dark and bright, 
In pure and loving bands— 

Shall I unite the dark and bright, 
The sad and joyous hours, 

And own life’s but a mixéd wreath 
Of fresh and faded flowers ? 


heart beneath, 
Shall be the record of my life, 
A bright, unfading wreath ! 
C. D. Srvarr. 


—_ 


MR. SCHOOLCRAFT’S INDIAN RESEARCHES. 
Washington, Aug. 9, 1851. 





Messrs, Editors,—The poorest man in the 
his 
oubt may even 


pga has the privilege of 
own . thet a at 
exist as to the paternity, the law 


being, 
Snidhis. Gain: sear: kote, 04 a ee 


I have this day received from Mr. Putnam 
N. Y,, 
entitled, “The American Indians, their His- | Other ideas 


a copy of a-volume just published in 


- 
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tory, Condition, and ” with the 
imprimatur of G. H. Derby & Co., Buffalo. 
One vol. 8vo. 495 pp., with woodcuts. M 
name is kindly pat on the title- and 
is even said to be a “new re edition.” 
A revised edition of what? Not certainly of 
any work Thave ever written under that par- 
ticular title. It a to be made up 
chiefly of my mise ag = 0c Oneota, 
and “ oe mes and ah Wigwam.” - 
extracts from these co 416 pages. An 
appendix of personal narratives, from several 
sources, is added, soe By pages. The 
precast Bm The whole i 

m ori s. e whole is . 
righted, “according to Act of Congress," ta 
1851, in the northern district of New York. 
A man ought not, I su nowadays, to 
complain, if the booksellers do not swallow 
him whole, head first, as the anaconda does 
astag, But, sefiously,1 beg in this instance 
to say, that the enterprise of the worthy 
house at the West is by far more conspicu- 
ous than any other visible trait which I per- 
ceive about it. So far from revising the 
work, I have not even been consulted about 
it. I have neither given my consent to it, 
nor sold my copyright to the works named. 
The title is, at ley quite the publisher's 
own. But while by using my name, and 
thus recogni the paternity alluded to 
above, he denies me the impreseriptible right 
of naming my own child. 

A single remark further. “Oneota” was 
ublished at New York, in numbers, in 1844. 
he printer, and eventual publisher, Mr. 
Benedict, asked me, the year after, I think, 
for a more popular eee for the ba- 
lance of the edition. I gave him “ The Indian 
and his Wigwam,” and shortly after I left the 
city, and have not seen him since; and do 
not know what sum, if any, has ever been 

laced to my credit from its sale. Graham 
oS vended, I think, several editions of the 
work under the latter title—I su by an 
ent with Mr. ict— 
but by what rightful authority, however, I 
know not. Certainly not as ing the 
shadow of a copyright That I have never 
parted with to Mr. B. or tohim. It is proper 
to say that the “Oneora,” and “Inptan mn 
nis Wicwam,” are not, in all things, identi- 
cal. Both are mine exclusively. But the 
matter in the latter is different Resse oe 
and some things are left out of the one that 
are contained in the other. The latter is a 
thinner and cheaper work, but as the text is 
stereotyped, the page and letter are precisely 
the same. 

Pardon me for troubling you with this 
letter; but pray, if the book comes up to you 
for a critical notice, do not misunderstand 





is surreptitious, and is an attempt by the 
Trade to make money out of certain 4 of 
my witrie which have yielded me little or 
is “i 

isee 


none. circumstance prevented 
oing forward, originally, with the M 

y, and completing the view it was designed 

to give of the Indian traits and character. 
work presenting such distinct traits of 
Indians and myself, and as a series of 
tableaux of Indian life and manners, fresh 
from the forest, where I had been an observer 
for years, I tried to make my publishers un- 
derstand that, being a Miscellany, made up 
from original materials, it would be some- 
thi ntly added to American litera- 





The complish what it 
“view of . 
Fae is not mine. I did not besto 
lit, with every respect for the taste of the 
to be publishers, I do not 

" pronounee it 
ized Messrs. 


my position. The work in its present state Se, enone Wa 1 arena of the strife, the 


goodly heritage which the wretched tribes of 





purports, a | 
rena mph Da 


it, but must needs 
a have never author. 
rby & Co. to use my name 


for any pu . 

The tedten sonst be viewed from broader 
grounds. His history, his statisties, his cha. 
racter—moral and physical, his language, his 

hology, his religion and superstitions, 

8 rife and startling mythology, his curious 
nomenelature, his pictography and mnemo- 
nies, and, in fine, the whole character, tem- 
per, and tone of the man, and his mental 
structure as one of the distinctive branches 
of the human race, demand a more complete 

ntation of materials. 

The world has been too Jong amused and 
abused with fictions respecting the Indians, 
of every imaginable sort. Above all, tie 
Buffalo book is a surreptitious effort to de. 
— the author of the just rewards of his 

rs. The injustice that ap on the 
surface of the attempt is not, however, the 
Sona han we It is known that I 
enga ere, er the hi auspices, 
and with most ample means, in publishing a 
national work on the Indian Tribes of the 
United States, illustrated by one of the 
first artists of the co ; and the produc. 
tion of this work, with such a false title, at 
this time, appears intended to take the public 
ott ap as if it were an epitome of this 
work. 

In concluding, allow _ to — that I am 
engaged in ing a ishing* a cor- 
rected series o splined Rapuheben, and 
Miscellaneous Works, first and last, whic 
will embrace such revisions as I think due. 

Very truly yours, 

Henry R. Scuoorcrart. 

THE WILDERNESS AND IT'S TENANTS. 
A sketcx from an ing chapter of the 
far en al work by — Parxmas, Jr, 
the “ History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
and the War of the North American Tribes 
against the English Colonies after the Cov- 

quest, of Canada,”} 

And now, before launching into the story 
of that sanguinary war, which forms ov 
proper and immediate theme, it will be well 





the forest struggled to retrieve from the 
hands of the spoiler. 

One vast, continuous forest shadowed the 
fertile soil, covering the land as the 
seal Lolo In, cdleoe archos beri 

ow in endless undulation, buryiog 
mountains in verdure, and tling brooks 
and rivers from the light of day. reen i 
tervals dotted with browsing deer, and broad 
plains blackened with bultalo, broke the 
sameness of the woodland scenery. Ur 
numbered rivers seamed the forest with thei 
devious windings. Vast lakes washed is 
boundaries, where the Indian » in his 
birch eanoe, could desery no fund bevoo 


* Lippiacou, Gramby & Co., Philadelphia. 
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the world of waters. Yet this prolific wil- 
derness, teeming with waste fertility, was but 
8 neninggroses _and a battle-field to a few 

of savages. Here and there, in 
meadow opened to the sun, the 
squaws turned the black mould with 
rude implements of bone or iron, and 
‘their scanty stores of maize and beans. 
drew no other tribute from that 
; @ soil. 

So and scattered was the native po- 
lation, that even in those parts which were 
t well peopled, one might sometimes 
‘fordays together through the twi- 
and meet no human form. 
tracts were left in solitude. Al) Ken- 


Ha 


i 


He 
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Nantieokes, Conoys, and Mohicans, with a, 
portion of the wares. Detached bands 
of the western Iroquois dwelt upon the’ 
head waters of the Alleghany, mingled with 
their neighbors, the Delawares, whe had se- | 
veral vil upon this stream. The great 
body of the latter nation, however, lived 
upon the Beaver Creeks and the Muskin- 
um, in numerous scattered towns and ham- 
ets, whose barbarous names it is useless to 
record, Squalid log cabins and conical wig- 
wams of bark were clustered at random, or 
ranged to form rude streets and squares. 
Starveling horses grazed on the ptigtoeing 
meadows; girls and children bathed and 





tucky was a vacant waste, a mere skirmish-_ 


nd for the hestile war-parties of the | smoked their 


Canada, of Michigan, and of Illinois, besides | fagots from the forest, and shrivelled hags | 


ing 


north and south. A great part of Upper 


wild 
mate of the numbers‘tof the erratic bands 
who roamed this wilderness would be a vain 
attempt; but it may be affirmed that be- 
tween the Mississippi on the west and the 
ocean on the east, between the Ohio on the 
south and Lake Superior on the north, the 
whole Indian population, at the close of the 
French war, did not greatly exceed ten thou- 
sand fighting men. these, following the 
statement of Sir William Johnson, in 1763, 
the Iroquois had nineteen hundred and fifty, 
the Delawares about six hundred, the Shaw- 
anoes about. three hundred, the Wyandots 
about four hundred and fifty, and the Miami 
tribes, with their neighbors the Kickapoos, 
eight hundred ; while the Ottawas, the Ojib- 


was, and other wandering tribes of the north, | sissippi, and who, having lived for more than | 


\half a century in close contact with the | loth, guns and hatchets, liquor, tobacco, 


defy all efforts at enumeration. 
A close survey of the condition of the 


laughed in the adjacent river; warriors 
ipes in haughty indolenee ; 
squaws labored in the corntields, or brought 


other acon of the west, were tenanted by sereamed from lodge to lodge. In each vil- | yjljages, 
ts alone. To form a close esti- lage one large building stood prominent | who 


‘among the rest, devoted to purposes 
| public meeting, dances, festivals, and the e 
| tertainment of strangers. 


skin, and plentifully regaled with hominy 
and venison. 
___ The Sbawanoes had fixed their abode upon 
the Scioto and its branches. Farther towards 
_ the west, on the waters of the Wabash and the 
, Maumee, dwelt the Miamis, who, less expos- 
‘ed, from their position, to the poison of the 
| whiskey keg, and the example of debauched 
traders, retained their ancient character and 
-eustoms in greater purity than their eastern 
neighbors, This.cannot be said of the Tli- 
nois, who dwelt near the borders of the Mis- 


| French, had become a corrupt and degene- 


High up the Susquehanna were seated | 








go, on the banks of Lake Ontario. Here 


the Ay navi es ef the sassarde Loken 

wou open before him, interrupted on 

by the difficult portage at the Cataract of 
lagara, 

The chief thoroughfare from the middle 
colonies to the Indiam country was from 
Philadelphia westward, across the Allegha- 
nies, to the valley of the Ohio. Peace was 
no sooner coneluded with the hostile tribes, 
than the adventurous fur-traders, careless of 
risk to life and property, hastened over the 
mountains, each eager to be foremost in the 
wilderness market. Their merehandise was 
sometimes carried in wagens as far as the 
site of Fort du Quesne, which the English 
rebuilt after its capture, changing its name 
to Fort Bitt. From this point the goods 
were — on the backs of horses, and 
thus distributed among the various Indian 
More commonly, however, the 
€ journey was performed by means of 


of | trains, or, as they were called, brigades of 
De | 


Thither the tra-|tlements, climbed the shadowy heights of 
_veller would be conducted, seated on a beap- | ' 


packhorses, which, leaving the frontier set- 


the Alleghanies, and threaded the forests of 
the Ohio, diving through thickets, and wading 
over streams. The men employed in this 
perilous calling were a rough, bold, and in- 
tractable class, often as fierce and truculent 
as the Indians themselves. A blanket coat, 
or a frock of smoked deer-skin, a rifle on the 
shoulder, and a kife and tomahawk in the 
belt, formed their ordinary equipment. The 
prncipal trader, the owner of the merchan- 
dise, would fix his. head-quarters at some 
large Indian town, whence he would despateh 





his subordinates to the surrounding villages, 
with a suitable supply of blankets and red 


paint, beads, and hawk’s bells. This 


tribes at this period will deteet some signs | rate race. The Wyandots of Sandusky and | wild traffic was liable to every species 
of improvement, but many more of degene- | Detroit far surpassed the surrounding tribes | of disorder; and it is not to be wondered 
racy and decay. To commence with the Iro-| in euergy of character and social progress. | at that, in a region where law was un- 
quois, for to them with justice the priority | Their log dwellings were strong and com- | known, the jealousies of rival traders should 
belongs: Onondaga, the ancient capital of | modious, their agriculture was very consider- | become a fruitful source of broils, rebberies, 


their confederacy, where their council-fire 
had burned from immemorial time, was now 
no longer what it had been in the days of its 
greatness, when Count Frontenac had mus- 
tered all Canada to assail it, The thickly- 
clustered dwellings, with their triple rows of 
palisades, had vanished. A little stream, 
twisting along the valley, choked up with 
logs and driftwood, and half hidden by 
woods and thickets, some forty houses of 
bark, seattered along its banks, amid rank 
grass, neglected clumps of bushes, and rag- 
ged ahes of corn and peas,-—such was 
Onondaga when Bartram saw it, and such, 
no doubt, it.remained at thé time of which I 
write, Conspicuous among the other struc- 
tures, and distinguished only by its superior 
size, stood the great council-house, whose 
bark walls had often sheltered the congre- 
gated wisdom of the confederacy, and heard 
the highest efforts of forest eloquence. The 
other bar ag of the Iroquois resembled On- 
ondaga ; for though several were of larger 
size, yet none retained those defensive stock- 
ades which had once agony them. From 
their European neighbors the Iroquois had 
borrowed many appliances of comfort and 
subsistence, Horses, swine, and in some in- 
stances cattle, were to be found among them. 
Guns and gunpowder aided them in the 
chase. Knives, hatchets, kettles, hoes 
of iron had su their rude household 
Utensils and implements of tillage ; but with 
all this, English whiskey had more than can- 
— hope benefit English civiliza- 


cliey, and by all the adjacent Indians they 


were regardyd with deference. It is nee 
less to pursue further this catalogue of 
| tribes, sine¢ the position of each will appear 


stage of action. 


The English settlements lay like a narrow 
strip between ‘the wilderness and the sea, 
and, as the sea had its —e so also the 
forest had its places ef rendezvous and outfit. 
Of these, by far the most sy ee in the 
northern provinces was the frontier city of 
Albany. From thence it was that traders 
and soldiers, bound to the country of the 
| Iroquois, or the more distant wilds of the in- 
| terior, set out upon their arduous journey. 
| Embarking in a bateau or a canoe, rowed by 
, those hardy men wiio earned their livelihood 
lin this service, the traveller would ascend 





Schenectady, the two seats of Sir William 
Johnson, Fort. Hunter at the mouth of the 
Schoharie, and Port Herkimer at the German 
Flats, until he reached Fort Stanwix at the 
head of the river navigation. Then cross- 
ing over land te Wood Creek, he would fol- 
low its tortuous course, overshadowed by 
the dense forest on its banks, until he arriv- 
ed at the little fortification called the Royal 
Blockhouse, and the waters of the Oneida 
Lake spread before him. Crossing to its 
western extremity, and passing under the 
wooden ramparts of Fort Brewerton, he 





would descend the River Oswego to Oswe- 


| able, their name stood high in war and po-| and murders. 

| In the backwoods, all land travelling was 
|on foot or en horseback. 
a for a novice, embarrassed with his 


It was no easy 


eumbrous gun, to urge his horse throngh the 


hereafter as they advance in turn upon the | thick trunks and undergrowth, or even to 
| tide at speed along the narrow Indian trails, 
| where, at every yard, the impending branches 


| switched him across the face. At night, the 
jcam would be formed by the side of some 
 arulot or spring, and, if the traveller was 
skilful in the use of his rifle, a haunch of 

venison would often form his evening meal. 

If it rained, a shed of elm or bass wood: bark 
_was the ready work of an hour, a pile of 
evergreen boughs formed a bed, and the 
_ saddle or the knapsack a pillow. A party of 
Indian wayfarers would often be met journey- 
ing through the forest, a chief, or a warrior, 
, perhaps, with his squaws and family. The 


the Mohawk, passing the old Dutch town of Indians would usually make their camp in 


the neighborhood of the white men; and at 
meal time the warrior would seldom fail to 
seat himself by the traveller’s fire, and gaze 
with solemn gravity at the viands before him. 
If, when the repast was over, a fragment of 
bread or a cup of coffee should be handed 
to him, he would receive these highly-prized 
rarities with a deep ejaculation of gratitude ; 
for pong more remarkable in the cha- 
racter of this people than the union of inor- 
dinate pride and a generous love of glory 
with the mendicity of a beggar or a child, 
He who wi to visit the rewoter tribes 


'af the Mississippi valley—an attempt, bow- 
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tory, Condition, and Prospects,” with the | the , fragmentary. Neither the 
Prom the German of Apollonius von Maltit:. imprimatur th At Beko Rone talus, the pereonal secuialecunens, the advew 
Wary God ereated the Kangaroo One yol. 8vo. 495 pp., with woodeuts. tares in the Ozarks, nor the his- 
(A creature no poet hath sung once), name is kindly oe on the title-page, and it | torical, or were com: 
He gave him a pouch and thereto : is even said to be a “new revised edition.” | pleted, whatever degree of interest wa, 

lass. me be - thy young rapt arenes Mery of Me ol ponte of os ee these subjects. The tit 

scarce an paces, wo ve ever written u par- | therefore, under which they now appear fi 
When, shrugging his pre, vate making up ticlar title. ee to be made up the banks of the Niagara, ie too Seoean 
He faces, ede », | Chiefly of my m entitled, “ Oneota,” | general—too i It does not ae. 
nae a ae ey aye omen Pe and “the Indian and his .” The complish what it purports, namely, a genera) 
Forthesith all dence bees ny Papers.” | extracts from these comprise 416 pages. An. view of the Indians. But were it ever s 
yr eo aan eameeened appendix of personal narratives, from several pipe perm cnebehens mine. I didnot bestow 
No aaamaaiehen ye name ml sources, is added, aren thy pages. The ' it, with every respect for the taste of the 
But into his wallet straightway thrast he woodeuts, &c., except ' to be orernar i +: earn far stan 
Wherever men gathered rebellion to brew, from original designs. ‘The whole is copy- | pronounee it rete have never author. 
You were sure to find the Kangaroo, righted, “ according to Act of Congress,” in | ized Messrs. Derby & Co. to use my name 


He carried with him where’er he might go, 

A Radical-portfolio, 

And all might see who were not half-witted, 
That the creature must soon be eompromitted. 


The warning proved no empty bubble, 
The Kangaroo soon fell into trouble, 
The Kangaroo fell under suspicion, 

Was taken up on charge of sedition, 

His pile of papers did so impede him, 
ordered two stout men to lead him, 

The bag was sealed in a mighty flurry, 

The trial they did not exactly hurrry. — 


He sits in jail now and pines away, 
In fear of being hung once, 
Friends, let your papers alone, I pray 
And think about your young ones. 
Cc. 


T. B. 





I AND THOU. 
From the German of Geibel. 


I am the storm that Northward loves to flee, 
Thou art the moonlight on the tranquil sea— 
How can such I with such a Thou agree! 


Thou art the beam that lights the lily’s eyes, 
I the wild hail that from the black eloud flies— 
Oh, endless chasm that between us lies ! 


I, = ineonstant, earth’s dark guest, and 
With almost angel-clearness on thy brow— 
Come, Love, and show thyself almighty now! 

Cc. T. B. 





HOW SHALL I COUNT? 


How shall I count, O miser Time, 
Life’s swiftly ebbing sands ? 

Shall I unite the dark and bright, 
In pure and loving bands— 

Shall I unite the dark and bright, 
The sad and joyous hours, 

And own life’s but a mixéd wreath 
Of fresh and faded flowers ? 


Ah, no! Pil count, Omiser Time, 
None but the joyous hours ; 

Pi only mark the golden sands, 
And pluck the blooming flowers ; 

And these, alone, upon my lips 





MR. SCHOOLCRAFT’S INDIAN RESEARCHES. 
Washington, Aug. 9, 1851. 
Secteliy han ho pelstlage of uenalay, hi 
comm’ e ege of n 
own children, though a doubt may even 
exist as to the paternity, the law being, 
is, Gon. tear boas, oh ak ae 
of at tray “> yal privilege 
sbou » ho! i to 
author and his — etree 2 
I have this day received from Mr. Putnam 


complain, if the bookse 


1851, in the northern district of New York. 
A man ought not, I su nowadays, to 
rs do not swallow 
him whole, head first, as the anaconda does 
astag. But, sefiously,I beg in this instance 
to say, that the enterprise of the worthy 
house at the West is by far more conspicu- 
ous than any other visible trait which I per- 
ceive about it. So far from revising the 
work, I have not even been consulted about 
it. I have neither given my consent to it, 
nor sold my copyright to the works named, 
The title is, at os quite the publisher's 
own. But while by using my name, 
thus recognising the paternity alluded to 
above, he denies me the imprescriptible right 
of naming my own child. 

A single remark further. “Oneota” was 
ublished at New York, in numbers, in 1844. 
he printer, and eventual publisher, Mr. 
Benedict, asked me, the year after, I think, 
for a more popular selling title for the ba- 
lance of the edition. I gave him “ The Indian 
and his Wigwam,” and shortly after I left the 
city, and have not seen him since; and do 
not know what sum, if any, has ever been 

laced to my credit from its sale. Graham 
S vended, I think, several editions of the 
work under the latter title—I su by an 
arrangement with Mr. ict— 
but by what rightful authority, however, I 
know not. Certainly not as ing the 
shadow of a copyright. That I have never 
parted with to Mr. B. or tohim. It is proper 
to that the “Onrora,” and “Ixpran tn 
nis Wicwam,” are not, in all things, identi- 


cal. Both are mine exclusively. But the 
matter in the latter is differently arranged, 
and some things are left out of the one that 


are contained in the other. The latter is a 
thinner and cheaper work, but as the text is 


stereotyped, the page and letter are precisely 
the same. 


letter ; but pray, if the book comes 


Pardon me for troubling you with this 4 


for any purpose. 

The Indian must be viewed from broader 
grounds. His history, his statisties, his chs. 
racter—moral and physical, his language, his 
peychology, his religion and superstitions, 

rife and startling mythology, his curious 
nomenelature, his pictography and mnemo- 
nice, and, in fine, the who r, tem- 
per, and tone of the man, and his mental 
structure as one of the distinctive branches 
of the human race, demand a more complete 
presentation of materials. 
The world has been too long amused and 


and | abused with fictions respecting the Indians, 


of ev i ble sort. A all, the 
Buffalo book Ye 2 surreptitious effort to de. 
ive the author of the just rewards of bis 
bors. The injustice that on the 
surface of the attempt is not, however, the 
ecbavie of . ws known that | am 
enga ere, under t highest auspi 
and with most ample means, in publishing 
national work on the Indian Tribes of the 
United States, illustrated by one of the 
first artists of the co ; and the produc. 
tion of this work, with such a false title, at 
this time, appears intended to take the public 
no as if it were an epitome of this 
work. 

In concluding, allow me to add, that I am 


—— in ing and publishing* a cor. 
rected series of soprlieioecie eebes and 
Miscellaneous Works, first and last, which 
will embrace such revisions as I think due. 
Very truly yours, 

Henry R. Scnoorcrart. 


THE WILDERNESS AND ITS TENANTS. 
A sketch from an opening chapter of the 

Me eae work by ae Parxmas, Jr, 

the “ History of the Conspiracy of Pontise, 


and the War of the North American Tribes 
against the English Colonies after the Cov 























































































uest, of Canada,” ] 
And now, before launching into the story 
of that sangui war, which forms ou 














- to you 
for a critical notice, do not misunderstand 
my position. The work in its present state 
is surreptitious, and is an peasy by the 
Trade to make money out of certain — of 
my Mis pre have yielded me little or 
none. is circumstance prevented m 
oing forward, originally, with the Misee 
my and completing the view it was designed 
to give of the Indian traits and character. 

g work presenting such distinct traits of 
Indians and myself, and as a series of 
tableaux of Indian life and manners, fresh 
from the forest, where I had been an observer 
for years, I tried to make my publishers un- 
derstand that, being a Miscellany, made up 
from original materials, it would be some- 
thing permanently added to American litera- 
ture, and ought to be pushed ahead and com- 





a ony << en tate ee a 











proper and immediate theme, it will be wel 
‘to murriy ine grand arena of the strife, the 
_ goodly heritage which the wretched tribes of 
the forest struggled to retrieve from tle 
hands of the spoiler. 


























covers a yarden lawn, sweeping over bil 
and hollow in endless undulation, buryiog 
mountains in verdure, and brooks 
and rivera from the light of day. reen il- 
tervals dotted with bro deer, and brosd 
plains blackened with » broke the 
sameness of the woodland scenery. U" 
numbered rivers seamed the forest with the! 
devious windings. Vast lakes washed it 










































ted, agreeably to 
Other idoss provlled, 


the publication ‘| 


boundaries, where the Indian , in his 
birch canoe, could desery no beyond 
* Lippincou, Grambu & Co., Philadelphia 
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the-world of waters. Yet this prolific wil- 
derness, teeming with waste fertility, was but 
Fone + oer allman a battle-field to a few 
fierce of savages. Here and there, in 
some Tich meadow opened to the sun, the 
Indian squaws turned the black mould with 
their rude implements of bone or iron, and 
sowed their scanty stores of maize and beans. 
Human labor drew no other tribute from that 


High up the Susquehanna were seated | 


portion of the Delawares. Detached bands 
of the western Iroquois dwelt upon the | 
head waters of the Alleghany, mingled with 
their neighbors, the Delawares, whe had se- | 
veral vil upon this stream. The great 
body of the latter nation, however, lived 


Nantieokes, wer and Mohicans, with a| 


ine le soil. 

So thin and scattered was the native po- 
polation, that even in those parts which were 
thought well peopled, one might sometimes 
for days together through the twi- 
ight and meet no human form. 
Broad tracts were left in solitude. All Ken- 
tucky was a vacant waste, a mere skirmish- 
ing nd for the hestile war-parties of the 
north and south. A 





great part of Upper | 


upon the Beaver Creeks and the Muskin- 
um, in numerous scattered towns and ham- 
ets, whose barbarous names it is useless to 
record, Squalid log cabins and conical wig- 
wams of bark were clustered at random, or 
ranged to form rude streets and squares. 
Starveling horses grazed on the neighborin 
meadows; girls and children bathed ve 
laughed in the adjacent river; warriors 


smoked their a in haughty indolenee ; 


squaws labored in the corntields, or brought 


Canada, of Michigan, and of Illinois, besides | fagots from the forest, and shrivelled hags 
other portions of the west, were tenanted by | sereamed from lodge to lodge. 
wild 
mate of the numbers‘{of the erratic bands| among the rest, devoted to purposes of 
who roamed this wilderness would be a vain | public meeting, dances, festivals, and the en. | 


attempt; but it may be affirmed that be-| tertainment of strangers. Thither the tra. | 


tween the Mississippi on the west and the | veller would be conducted, seated on a bea- | the Alleghanies, and threaded the forests of 
tween the Ohio on the skin, and plentifully regaled with hominy | 


ocean on the east, 
south and Lake Superior on the north, the and venison. 

whole Indian population, at the close of the | The Shawanoes had fixed their abode upon 
French war, did not greatly exceed ten thou- , the Scioto and its branches, Farther towards 
sand ing men. these, following the | the west, on the waters of the Wabash and the 
statement of Sir William Johnson, in 1763,| Maumee, dwelt the Miamis, who, less expos- 
the Iroquois had nineteen hundred and fifty, ‘ed, from their position, to the poison of the 
the Delawares about six hundred, the Shaw-| whiskey keg, and the example of debauched 
anoes. about three hundred, the Wyandots traders, retained their ancient character and 
about four bundred and fifty, and the Miami customs in greater purity than their eastern 
tribes, with their neighbers the Kickapoos, neighbors, This cannot be said of the Illi- 
eight hundred ; while the Ottawas, the Ojib-  nois, who dwelt near the borders of the Mis- 


In each vil- | 
ts alone. To form a close esti- lage one large building stood prominent! who 


| trains, or, as they were called, 





was, and other wandering tribes of the north, | sissippi, and who, having lived for more than 
defy all efforts at enumeration. |half a century in close contact with the 

A close survey of the condition of the | French, had become a corrupt and degene- 
tribes at this period will deteet some signs 
of improvement, but many more of degene- 
racy and decay. To commence with the Iro- 


Detroit far sur 
in energy of 





rate race. The Wyandots of Sandusky and | 
d the surrounding tribes | 








go, on the banks of Lake Ontario. Here 

the vast neniguann of the Great Lakes 

would be open before him, interrupted only 

by the difficult portage at the Cataract of 
iagara. 

The chief thoroughfare from the middle 
eolonies to the Indian country was from 
Philadelphia westward, across the Allegha- 
nies, to the valley of the Ohio. Peace was 
no sooner coneluded with the hostile tribes, 


_than the adventurous fur-traders, careless of 


risk to life and property, hastened over the 
mountains, each eager to be foremost in the 
wilderness market. Their merehandise was 
sometimes carried in wagons as far as the 
site of Fort du Quesne, which the English 
rebuilt after its capture, changing its name 
to Fort Bitt. From this point the goods 


| were vee ed on the backs of horses, and 
‘thus 


istributed among the various Indian 
villages. More commonly, however, the 
€ journey was performed by means of 
rigades of 
packhorses, which, leaving the frontier set- 
tlements, climbed the shadowy heights of 


the Ohio, diving through thickets, and wading 
over streams. The men employed in this 
perilous calling were a rough, bold, and in- 
tractable class, often as fierce and truculent 
as the Indians themselves. A blanket coat, 
or a frock of smoked deer-skin, a rifle on the 
shoulder, and a kife and tomahawk in the 
belt, formed their ordinary equipment. The 
prncipal trader, the owner of the merchan- 


'dise, would fix his head-quarters at some 


large Indian town, whence he would despateh 
his subordinates to the surrounding villages, 


with a suitable supply of blankets and red 


cloth, guns and hatchets, liquor, tobacco, 
paint, beads, and hawk’s bells. This 
wild traffic was liable to every species 
of disorder; and it is not to be wondered 


quois, for to them with justice the priority 
belongs: Onondaga, the ancient capital of 
their confederacy, where their council-fire 
had burned from immemorial time, was now 
no longer what it had been in the days of its 
greatness, when Count Frontenac had mus- 
tered all Canada to assail it. The thickly- 
clustered dwellings, with their triple rows of 
palisades, had vanished. A little stream, 
twisting yee | the valley, choked up with 
logs and driftwood, and half hidden by 
woods and thickets, some forty houses of 
bark, seattered along its banks, amid rank 
a ne pee aneres bushes, md rag- 
patches of corn --such was 
when Bartram ow it and such, 
no it.remained at the time of which I 
write, Conspicuous among the other stvuc- 
tures, and distinguished only by its superior 
size, stood the t council-house, whose 
bark walls had often sheltered the congre- 
gated wisdom of the confederacy, and heard 
the highest efforts of forest eloquence. The 
pur sdygr d of the Iroquois resembled On- 
ondaga; for though several were of larger 
size, yet none retained those defensive stock- 
SP aN eX sagen anel a 
uro nej roquois 
borrowed — appliances of comfort and 
toites, swine, and in some in- 
stances cattle, were to be found among them. 
Guns and gunpowder aided them ‘in the 
chase. Knives, hatchets, kettles, and hoes 
of iron had supple their rude household 
utensils and imp ements of tillage ; but with 


pe rs So b bap Bigs more than can- 
celled eve: w nglish givjliga- 


} aracter and social progress. | at that, in a region where law was un- 
Their log dwellings were strong and com- | known, the jealousies of rival traders should 
modious, their agriculture was very consider- | become a fruitful source of broils, rebberies, 


able, their name stood high in war and po- 
licy, and by all the adjacent Indians the 

were regard¢d with deference. It is need- 
less to pursue further this catalogue of 
tribes, since the position of each will appear 
hereafter as they advance in turn upon the 





and murders, 

In the back woods, all Jand travelling was 
on foot or on ‘horseback. It was no easy 
matter for a novice, embarrassed with his 
eumbrous gun, to urge his horse throngh the 
thick trunks and undergrowth, or even to 


stage of action. | ride at speed along the narrow Indian trails, 

The English settlements lay like a narrow | where, at every yard, the impending branches 
strip between the wilderness and the sea, | switched him across the face. At night, the 
and, as the sea had its ports, so also the | camp would be formed by the side of some 
forest had its places of rendezvous and outfit. rivulet or spring, and, if the traveller was 
Of these, by far the most —— in the | skilful in the use of his rifle, a haunch of 
northern provinces was the frontier city of venison would often form his evening meal. 
Albany. From thence it was that traders If it rained, a shed of elm or bass wood: bark 
and soldiers, bound to the country of the | was the ready work of an hour, a pile of 
Iroquois, or the more distant wilds of the in- ever boughs formed a bed, and the 
terior, set out upon their arduous journey. saddle or the knapsack a piers A party of 
Embarking in a bateau or a canoe, rowed by , Indian wayfarers would often be met journey- 
those y men wiio earned their livelihood , ing through the forest, a chief, or a warrior, 
in this service, the traveller would ascend | perhaps, with his squaws and family. The 
the Mohawk, passing the old Dutch town of | Indians would usually make their camp in 
Schenectady, the two seats of Sir William | the neighborhood of the white men; and at 
Johnson, Fort. Hunter at the mouth of the | meal time the warrior would seldom fail to 
Schoharie, and Fort Herkimer at the German 


seat himself by the traveller’s fire, and gaze 
Flats, until he reached Fort Stanwix at the | with solemn gravity at the viands before him. 
head of the river navigation. Then cross- 


If, when the repast was over, a fragment of 
ing over land te Wood Creek, he would fol-| bread or a cup of coffee should be handed 
low its tortuous course, overshadowed by | to him, he would receive these paps prized 
the dense forest on its banks, until he arriv-| rarities with a deep ejaculation of gratitude ; 
ed at the little fortification called the Royal| for nothing is more remarkable in the cha- 
Blockhouse, and. the waters of. the Oneida | racter of this people than the union of inor- 
Lake before him. Crossing to its| dinate pride and a generous love of glory 
western extremity, and passing under the| with the mendicity of a beggar or a child, 

wooden ramparts of Fort Brewerton, he| He who oad to visit the remoter tribes 


af the Mississippi valley—an attempt, bow- 











would descend the River Oswego to Oswe- 





ever, which, until several years after the con- 
quest of Canada, no Englishman could have 
made without great risk of losing his scalp 
—would find no easier course than to de- 
scend the Ohio in a canoe or bateau. He 
might float for more than eleven hundred 
miles down this liquid highway of the wil- 
derness, and except the deserted cabins of 
Logstown, a little below Fort Pitt, the remnant 
of a Shawanoe village at the mouth of the 
Scioto, and an occasional hamlet or solitary 
wigwam along the luxuriant banks, he would 
discern no trace of human habitancy through 
all this vast extent. ‘The body of the Indian 
population lay to the northward, about the 
waters of the tributary streams. It behoved 
the voyager to observe a sleepless caution 
and hawk-eyed vigilance. 


the canoe would be drawn in haste beneath 
the overhanging bushes which skirted the 
shore; nor would the voyage be resumed 
unti) darkness closed, when the little vessel 
would drift swiftly and safely past the point 
of danger. 

Within the nominal limits of the Illinois 
Indians, and towards the southern extremity 
of the present State of Illinois, were those 
isola Canadian settlements, which had 
subsisied here since the latter part of the 

revious century. Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and 
incennes were the centres of this scattered 
population. From Vincennes one might 
die his canoe northwards up the Wabash, 
until he reached the little wooden fort of 
Ouatanon. Thence a path through the 
woods led to the banks of the Maumee. 
Two or three Canadians, or half breeds, of 
whom there were numbers about the fort, 
wouid carry the canoe on their shoulders, or, 
for a bottle of whiskey, a few Miami Indians 
might be bribed to undertake the task. On 
the Maumee, at the endof the path, stood 
Fort Miami, near the spot where Fort Wayne 
was afterwards built. From this point one 
might descend the Maumee to Lake Erie, 
and visit the neighboring fort of Sandusky, 
or, if he chose, steer through the Strait of 
Detroit, and explore the watery wastes of the 
northern lakes, finding occasional harborage 
at the little military posts which commanded 
their important points. Most of these west- 





Sometimes his 
anxious scrutiny would detect a faint blue. 
smoke stealing upwards above the green bo- | 
som of the forest, and betraying the encamp- | hunter, forgetting the weapons of his fathers, 
ing place of some lurking war-party. Then 


iey with 
a 
race dark and subtle as their own sunless 
mazes. At any hour, those jealous tribes 
might raise the war-ery. No human fore. 
sight could predict the sallies of their fierce 
caprice, and in ceaseless watching lay the 
on ¥ Aa 
hen the European and the savage are 
brought in contact, both are gainers, and 
both are losers. The former loses the re- 
finements of civilization, but he gains, in the 
rough schooling of the wilderness, a proud 


signs of the forest 
the scholar reads the printed sto: which 
the whistle of a bird can 


the tongue of man, and the rustle of a leaf 


ly as 


independenee, a self-sustaining energy, and | give knowledge of life or death. With us 


powers of action and perception 


ore un-| the name of the savage isa byword of re. 


thought of. The sava ins new means) proach. The Indian would look with equal 
of comfort and nappenteteth iron, and gun- | seorn on those who, buried in isaslone lees, 


powder; yet these apparent 


soon ome necessities, and the unhappy 


must thenceforth depend on the white man 


for ease, happiness, and life itself. 
Those rude and hardy men, hunters and 
traders, scouts and guides, who ranged the 


benefits have are blind and deaf to the great world of 
often proved but instruments of ruin. They 


nature. 
ETHNOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN SAINT 
DOMINGO. 





{A Communication to the British Association for &j- 
ence—from the Londun Atheneum, July 5.) 


“Ersxotocicat Researches in Santo Do. 


tho i R. Sc { 
woods beyond the English borders, and Fo MR BM rly A ot 


formed a connecting link between barbarism 
and civilization, have been touched upon 
already. 


and evil. Many, though by no means all, 
were coarse, audacious, a 
yet, even in the worst, one might often have 
found a vigorous growth of warlike virtues, 


an iron endurance, an undespairing courage, 


a wondrous sagacity, and singular fertilit 
of resource. 


that force and robustness of mind which 


marked our barbarous ancestors of Germany 
and Norway. These sons of the wilderness 
We may find them to this 
day, not in the valley of the Ohio, nor on 


still survive. 


They were a distinct, peculiar 
class, marked with striking contrasts of good 


unscrupulous ; 


In them was renewed, with all 
its ancient energy, that wild and daring spirit, 


nicated by H.R.H. Prince Albert. The fol. 
lowing are extracts from the letter of the 
15th of March, 1851, addressed by Sir R. 
Schomburgk to Prince Albert—It is a me. 
lancholy fact that of the millions of natives 
who at the discovery peopled the island of 
Santo Domingo not a single pure descend. 
ant now exists; but a careful observer of 
the mixed races that in a t measure 
form the population of the Dominican Te. 
public will occasionally trace among them 
the characteristic features of the aborigines. 
Some stocks of the human race retain their 
characteristics much more tenaciously than 
others ; the peculiarities of one being lost 
in a few generations, and those of another 
being transmitted through several. I have 


\ that t t i 
the shores of the lakes, but far westward on rong ia per a ae = 


the desert range of the buffalo, and among 
the solitudes of Oregon. Even now, while 
{ write, some lonely trapper is climbing the 
perilous defiles of the Rocky Mountains, his 
strong frame cased in time-worn buck-skin, 
his rifle griped in his sinewy hand. Keenly 
he peers from side to side, lest Blackfoot or 
Arapahoe should ambuseade his path. The 
rough earth is his bed, a morsel of dried 
meat and a draught of water are his food 
and drink, and death and his com- 


among the mixed race who to t 


is day are 


called “ Indios” in Santo Domingo, and in 
whom the peculiarities of the pure Indian 
have preserved themselves for more than 
two centuries. 
chiefly to the female sex of the so-called 


This observation refers 


Their symmetrical forms, the 


ure olive complexion and soft skin, their 
arge black eyes, and the most luxuriant 
hair of an ebony color, attest at once their 
descent from the Indian stock. We are told 


; . - by the historians that the last remnant of 
ern posts were transferred to the English,| panions. No anchorite could fare worse, no the Indians, amounting to from three to four 
during the autumn of 1760; but the settle-| hero could dare more; yet his wild, hard | hundred. retired under Enrique, the last of 
ments of the Illinois remained several years | life has resistless charms; and, while he ean the Caciques of St. Domingo, to Boya, a 
longer under French control. wield a rifle, he will never leave it. Go village about thirty miles to t & horth-north- 

Eastward, on the waters of Lake Erie and | With him to the rendezvous, and he is a stoic | east of the city. ique had been conver- 
the ry ary fl stood three small forts,|"0 more. Here, rioting among his com-| a4 to the Christian religion, and the Emperor 
Presqu’Isle, Le Beeuf, and Venango; which| fdes, his native appetites break loose in} Charles the Fifth insured to this remnant of 
had passed into the hands of the English | ™ad excess, in deep carouse, and desperate 


. the aborigines civil rights and conferred 
soon after the capture of Fort du Quesne, | gaming. ‘Then follow close the quarrel, the upon him the title of Don. This miserable 
The feeble garrisons of all these western | challenge, the fight,—two rusty rifles and} fragment of a once powerful nation soon 


posts, exiled from civilization, lived in the fifty yards of prairie. vanished from the earth, borne down by 
solitude of military hermits. Through the; The nursling of civilization, placed in the | their misfortunes and the diseases intro- 
long, hot days of summer, and the pro-/ midst of the forest, and abandoned to his| duced by the Spaniards, The extirpation of 
tracted cold of winter, time hung heavy on| own resources, is helpless as an infant. | the pure Indian race prevented me fro 
their hands. Their resources of employ-| ‘There is no clew to the labyrinth. Bewil-| making comparative inquiries between the 
ment and recreation were few and meagre.|dered and amazed, he ¢ircles round and | still existing tribes of Guiana and those that 
They found partners in their loneliness | round in hopeless wanderings. and | once inhabited St. Domingo. My researches 
among the young beauties of the Indian/| famine make him their prey, and unless the| were therefore veutricted to what history 
camps. They hunted and fished, shot at tar-| birds of heaven minister to his wants, he|and the few and poor monuments have 
gets, and played at games of chance; and| dies in misery. Not so the practised woods-| transmitted to us of their customs avd 
when, by good fortune, a traveller found his} man. To him, the forest is a home. It|manners. Their language lives only in the 
way among them, he was greeted with a/ yields him food, shelter, and raiment, and he| names of places, rivers, trees, and fruits, 
hearty and open-handed welcome, and plied | threads its trackless depths with undeviating | but all combine in declaring that the people 
with uestions touching the great| foot. To lure the game, to cireumvent the} who bestowed these names were identical 











world from which they were banished men. | lurking foe, to guide his course by the stars,| with the Carib and Arawaak tribes of 


Yet, tedions as it was, their secluded life| the wind, the streams, or the 





PGuians, * 
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An excursion to the calcareous caverns of 
Pommier, about ten leagues to the west of 
he city of Santo Domingo, afforded me the 
gamination of some picture-writings ex- 
eated by the Indians after the arrival of the 
Spaniards. These remarkable caves, which 
ye already in themselves of high interest, 
ye situated within the district over which, at 
the landing of the Spaniards, the fair Indian 
Catalina reigned as Cacique. Oviedo relates 
that she knew how to captivate the Arago- 
sim, Miguel Diaz. In consequence of a 
brawl with one of his companions, whom he 
sa that he had mortally wounded, 
Diaz fled from Isabella and found an asylam 
at Catalina’s village. Fearful of losing her 
lover, who after a few months seemed to 
jong to return to his companions and his 
geustomed occupations, Catalina employed 
the most powerful means she could have re- 
srted to in order to induce the Spaniards to 
ttle within her own territory, concluding 
paturally that this would insure the con- 
tinned presence of Diaz. She related, | 





that “it must not be forgotten that nations | 


of very different descent when in a similar 
uncivilized state, having the same disposition 


to simplify and generalize outlines, and be- | 


ing impelled by inherent mental dispositions 
to form rhythmical repetitions and series, 
may be led to produce similar signs and 
symbols.” Baron Humboldt had only op- 
ae to view the carved figures on the 

nks of the Orinoco, but the examination 
of a great number of these symbols shows 
to me that there is a great difference in their 
character and execution ; nor is it my opinion 
that the idols worked in stone and the 
carvings on the rocks were executed by the 
races that inhabited South America and the 
West Indies at the time of their discovery. 
They belong to a remoter period, and prove 
much more skill and patience than the simple 
figures painted with charcoal on the walls of 
the eave near Pommier. The figures e»rved 
of stone and worked without iron tools de- 
note, if not civilization, a quick conception, 
and an inexhaustible patience to give to 


at the Maguana, although its distance is con- 
siderable. The rocks are mostly each from 
thirty to fifty pounds in weight, and have 
been placed closely together, giving the ring 
the appearance of a paved road, 21 feet in 
breadth, and as far as the trees and bushes 
which had grown up from between the rocks 
permitted one to ascertain, 2,270 feet in cir- 
cumference. A large granitic rock, 5 feet 7 
inches in length, ending in obtuse points, 
lies nearly in the middle of the circle partly 
imbedded in the ground. I do not think 
that its present situation is the one it origi- 
nally oceupied ; the rock stood probably in 
the centre. It has been smoothed and fash- 
ioned by human hands; and although the 
surface has suffered from atmospheric influ- 
ence, there is evidence that it was to repre- 
sent a human figure:—the cavities of the 
eyes and mouth are still visible. This roek 
has in every respect the appearance of the 
figure represented by Pére Charlevoix in his 
“ Histoire de Ile Espagnole ou de Saint 





Domingo” which he designated 28a “ Figure 


therefore, that the adjacent mountains pos- | these hard substances the desired forms. * *| trouvée dans une Sépulture Indienne.” A 
sessed rich mines, and drew his attention to | With respect to the age or epoch when the | pathway of the same breadth as the ring 
the superior fertility of the soil, which so figures sculptured of stone were executed | extends from it firstly due west, and turns 


much surpassed that upon which Columbus | 


there is no tradition. 


It is remarkable that | 


afterwards at a right angle to the north, 


jad founded Isabella; moreover that the they are only found where we have sure evi-| ending at a small brook. The pathway is 
dence that the Caribs inhabited or visited | almost for its whole extent overgrown with 


River Ozama afforded at its entrance a 
secure and fine harbor. Diaz returned with 
this information to Isabella, where he found 
to his joy the man recovered from his 
wounds whom he thought he had killed, and 
the report of the rich mines produced him 
measy pardon. The Adelantado, Bartholo- 
mew, who governed in the absence of his 
brother, visited the district himself, and 
eeeted, in 1496, a fortified tower in the 
neighborhood of the mines, which he called 
Sin Cristobal ; but the workmen who built 
i, finding the precious metal even in the 
stones they used for its construction, named 
it the “Golden Tower.” The mines were 
soon exhausted, and the country assumed 
amin the aspect of exuberant nature. . 
When, therefore, the covetousness and 
cupidity of the Spaniards sacrificed the lives” 
of millions of Indians to their idol, Gold, 
the eaverns which previously had only been | 
wed for their worship became now a retreat 
from the Spanish crossbows, and the fright- 
ful bloodhound sent in pursuit of the poor 
Indian. * * [ was greatly interested in a 
number of symbolic pictures which the In- 
dans had traced with chareval on the white | 
md smooth walls of one of the smaller 
taves, which bears at present the name of 
the “ painted chamber.” Peter Martyr of 
Angleria, the contemporary of Columbus, 


and one of the earliest historians of his dis- | 


coveries, relates, in his first Decade of the 


Ocean, that the aborigines of Santo Domingo | 


held caves in great veneration, for out of 
them, they say, came the sun and moon to 
give light to the world,—and mankind like- 
Wise issued from two caves of unequal 
height aceording to the size of their statures. 
ln the general uncertainty which prevails 
with regard to these monuments of by-gone 
hees, it was particularly gratifying to find 
these sculptures which afforded a clue to the 
period when they were executed, * * Near 
the entranee of a second cave, close to the 
former, I observed some carvings in the 
tok. The character of these figures, and 
their being cut in the hard substance of 
‘one, prove an origin of a more remote date 
than those in the other eave, * * Baron 
Humboldt observes, when alluding to the 
carvings he met on the banks of the Orinoco, 


the place. 


I have ro reason to believe that thick forest; I could not, therefore, ascertain 





they were made by the Caribs, which opinion the exact length. No doubt can exist that 
I am the more inclined to adopt on com-_ this circle surrounded the Indian idol, and 
paring them with the tools and utensils ex-| that within it thousands of the natives 
ecuted by the still existing tribes I met in| adored the deity in the unshapen form of the 
Guiana. There are, however, various proofs | granite rock. But another question remains 
that the Caribs inhabited Santo Domingo ; | to be solved—namely, were the inhabitants 
among others, I found at the eastern point, whom the Spaniards met in the island the 
of the island, one trae magne, — pn of - ring 4 eg they the 
rous heaps of Conch shells (Sirombus | adorers of this deity? think not, * * 
gigas). These shells have invariably a hole | Among the antiquities recently discovered 
near the spire, which has been made for the | near San Diego, within a day’s march of the 
purpose of detaching the animal from the | Pacific Ocean, at the head of the Gulf of 
shell, and to extract it with ease. I met a} California, were likewise granitic rings or 
large number of similar piles at the island | circular walls round venerable trees,columns, 
-+ so one _ wane of nye ors po oegn of panto ad Moe: opinion 
illes ascribe to the Caribs; who, on their could possess any value, I should pronounce 
descent from the Lucuyas to wage war upon | the granitic ring near San Juan, the figures 
the natives of Puerto Rico, touched firstly at | which I have seen cut into rocks in the inte- 
Anegada in order to provision themselves | rior of Guiana, and the sculptured figures, to 
with pean oe aver ¥ far | ens “A howe far rag in nen gg be 
more interesting discovery than these heaps | the one Columbus met in Hispaniola, who 
* ecilig tay tzavels ta Santo |e f Mexico, ad. 
of conch shells, during my travels in Santo | came from the northern parts of Mexico, a 
Domingo is, however, a granitic ring in the | jacent to the ancient country or district of 
neighborhood of San Juan de Maguana, | Huastecas, and that this race was conquered 
which seems to have entirely escaped the | and extirpated by the nations that inhabited 
attention of previous historians and travel- | the countries when the Europeans landed. 
lers, Maguana formed one of the five king- |* * I venture to hope that the account of 
doms into which Santo Domingo, on the | my discoveries of a few monuments that 
arrival of the Spaniards, was divided. It | have descended to us of a by-gone race may 
was governed by the Carib Cacique Caonabo | not be entirely unacceptable. I intend to 
(which name signifies rain), the most fierce | commence my jouruey to the northern pro- 
and powerful of the chieftains, and the irre- | vinces, for the execution of which I have 
concilable enemy of the Europeans. His | already received the permission of Lord Pal- 


| favorite wife was the unfortunate Anacaona, 
famed in the island for her beauty, her wis- 
dom, and, as recorded by all the early histo- 
rians, for her kindness towards the white 
men. Nevertheless, Ovando, when governor 
of Santo Domingo, accused her of conspi- 
racy, and carried her in chains to the city 
and ignominiously hanged herin the presence 
of the people whom she had so long and so 
signally befriended, The granitic ring is 
now known in the neighborhood under the 
name of “el Cereado de los Indios,” and 
lies on a savannah surrounded with groves 
of wood, and bounded by the river Maguana. 
The circle consists mostly of granitic rocks, 
which prove by their smoothness that they 
have been on the banks of a river, probably 





‘ 


merston ; in a few days I promise myself a 
rich harvest among the ruins of the first set- 
tlements and fortifications which the Euro- 
peans erected in the New World. 








THE DRAMA. 


THERE are two paths by which we may ap- 
proach the consideration of a play: one the 
old road, travelled by Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, Marlowe, and Webster, with massive 
vehicles, stoutly built, well-passengered, 
firm in the axle, and indicating as they move 
along, power, a journey to some purpose, 
and directors with a heart in the pursuit 
they are engaged in. The other isa modern 
high-way, crowded and jostling with car- 
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riages, generally light of structure and of | 
every conceivable fashion in the build: 
sulkies, gigs, barouches, tandems, four in| 
hands—with occupants of a not very 
thoughtful turn of countenance, and hurry- 
ing along a good deal at random, without 
any very clearly-defined notion whither they 
are going, except that they are in motion 
and “ travelling. 

There is scarcely a play of the present 
day upon the stage, which, as compared | 
with those more solid early dramas, is much 
more than a child’s play : without substance 
in the plot, inadequate in motive, unsub- 
stantial in character. Whatever happens 
might as well not happen, or might just as 
properly happen in some other way. We 
are called on to allow the greatest absurdi- 
ties to be possible and after they are allowed 
we are not much better off: for nothing, 
comes of it all. A single word—as we 
have before suggested—which any man or 
woman of common sense could not fail to 
utter,—the momentary use of the eye,—to 
see what cannot wel help being seen— 
would instantly disenehant the whole illu- | 
sion and put an end to the performance. 


It would be manifestly unjust to fix upon 
any single modern writer and make him an- 
swerable for this characteristic of the drama | 
of the age: and we certainly should not—if. 
it were amenable—take occasion of the 
first appearance of our fair countrywoman, | 
Mrs. Mowatt, to employ this rigor of judg- 
ment. On the other hand, admitting that in 
req respects her play of “ Armand; or, | 
the Peer and the Peasant”—in whieh she | 
presented herself, at Niblo’s on Tuesday 
evening of last week, after a professional 
absence of several years—belongs to the 
modern school, we cannot see but that it is 
entitled to high rank among contemporary | 
productions. It is neatly arranged as to | 
scene and plot, is eloquent and oftentimes im- | 
passioned and glowing in style, and secures | 
the attention throughout. ‘The two charac- | 
ters of the piece (all the rest a good deal | 
more neglected by the management in the , 
cast, than by the author in the composition) , 
are the lovers, Blanche and Armand, whose | 
relations to each other show in the author a 
knowledge of the true ardor of the affee- 
tions. As Blanche, Mrs. Mowatt, justified 
her absence by an improved rendering, as 
far as all stage qualities are concerned; in a 
firmer grasp of the character: and altogether 
in an increased depth and energy of persona- 
tion. The sphere in which the lovely hero- 
ine is placed, is one evidently congenial to 
the performer, where she is at home—as in | 
the land of the beautifal—and from which | 
her interest always seems reluctantly with- 
drawn to what is technically termed “the 
business of the stage.” She never for a) 
moment transcends the delicate conception: 
but in manner, voice, and feature, preserves _ 
throughout the simplicity and pastoral charm 
of the young village maiden. Her elocu- 
tion, of greater strength than when she first 
appeared upon the stage, is eminently mu- 
sical, In the changing cadences of emotion, | 
Mrs, Mowatt may safely challenge compari- 
son with any performer at present before 
our public. In attitude she is gracefully sta- 
tuesque, and classical without severity. 
Armand, by Mr. Dyott, was rendered with 
fidelity, and with that diligence of action and 
emphasis of speech which have always made 
that gentleman a favorite with the audiences 
before which he has appeared. A single 
point we venture to suggest to him for cor- 





| quantities. 
| short time, be enabled to fill up libraries, count- 


rection—Whether it is consistent with a 
delicate remembrance of his mistress, to take 
his seat upon the couch from which her re- 
mains have been just removed? The agree- 
able person and costume of Mrs. John Sefton 
did all for the page of which it admitted, 
Another point: Were young Irish women 
employed as ladies’ maids in France in the 
time of Louis XTV.? The other performers 
strove to accomplish what was set down for 
them; but they were never, in our poor 
judgment, born to thrones and dukedoms, 





VARIETIES. 


Ancient Ornance Trers 1n Parts.—Work- 


| men, says Galignani, are employed at present in 
' repairing the cases containing the orange trees 


of the Tuileries garden. These trees are of 
great age, some going back as far as 700 years, 


‘and the youngest 300. Every twenty years the 


earth in each ease is changed, and during the 
three following years they appear sickly. They 
then acquire fresh strength, and throw out an 


_immense quantity of blossoms. It is this period- 


ical change of nourishment which has led to 
their longevity. 

A favourite pastime among the western tribes 
of Indians consists in enclosing a small stone be- 


/tween the hands, and parting them suddenly, 


when the object is to determine in which palm 
the stone remains: such is the infatuation of 
some players, that they will stake successively 
horse, arms, clothing, and, in fact, every article 
of property they possess, upon the result of the 
game: though it must not be supposed that it is 
often resorted to in matters of life and death, or 
substituted for a trial by battle. 








PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


An illustrated edition of Mr. Mathews’s Chan- 


ticleer, by Darley, Richards, Waleut, and others, | 


will be among the most inviting of the gift-books 
of the coming season. The London Atheneum, 
a fastidious judge of American literature on the 
score of originality, says handsomely of this 
work in a late number:—* So repeatedly have 


we pointed out that which we consider excel-_ 


lent, because characteristic, in American fiction, 
that we are spared from stating on this occasion 
why we recommend Chanticleer; a Thanks- 
giving Story of the Peabody Family, by Cor- 
nelius Mathews, as a quaint and racy picture of 
life and manners. The book is not ephemeral ; 
being now, we perceive, accepted among the 
sterling light literature of ‘the States,’ already 


so liberally enriched by Miss Sedgwick, Mr. | 


Hawthorne, Mrs. Kirkland, and other minor 
stars.” 


Mr. Greeley’s Letters from Europe are to be- 


immediately issued fiom the press in book form, 
by Messrs. Dewrrr & Davenport. 

The first part of the catalogue of the 54th 
New York Trade Sale of Books, &c., by Bangs, 
Brother & Co., is now being delivered to the 
trade, in a goodly sized 8vo. volume of 624 
pages. This first part contains 265 invoices, 
from nearly as many publishers and stationers, 
and embraces every description of book, from 
the valuable encyclopaedia, standard library, or 
current Belle lettre book, down to a primer. The 
best English and French letter and note paper, 
faney articles, ledgers, pens and stereotype 
plates also display themselves in immense 
One going to this sale, may, in a 


ing-houses, stationery stores, country stores, and, 
in short, make himself, if he choses, a sort of 
ready made Baron Cotter or De la Rue. All 
accounts agree that this season's will be the most 
extensive and valuable sale ever made in the 
United States. 

Messrs. Txoxnon & Co. announce a third 
volume of Mr. Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales, 


WORLD. 
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which, from the completeness that characterizes 
even the occasional productions of this writer, 
will be a book of sterling value. There are 
many Scarlet Letters and Seven Gable volumes 
condensed in Mr. H.’s minor tales. 


Messrs. Vizetelly & Co., the London publish- 
ers of Lamartine’s copyright translation into 
English of his History of the Revolution, also 
announce several new works in the same series : 
the Secret Societies of Europe ; My Lite’s Con- 
fessions, by Madame George Sand ;_ the Direc- 
tory, by Garnier de Cassac. 


A new edition of the London Catalogue of 
Books, with their sizes, prices, and publishers’ 
names, containing all those published in Great 
Britain from 1814 to 1851, was to be issued 
| about the 5th of August, by Mr. Thomas Hodg- 
son, the editor and publisher of it. This cata- 
logue is well known to be an inseparable com- 
panion and guide to the buyer of English books, 
whether bookseller or bookreader, and its pro- 
duction shows a monment of patience. Several 
improvements will be found in this edition. 1. 
| The new books of 1851 are added up to the time 
| of the sheets going to press. 2. The titles are 
| more intelligible, and the authors’ names more 
|correetly defined and arranged. 3. Serial 
| works, such as Lardner’s Cyclopedias, &c , al- 
_ though still under these heads, are also under 
'the alphabet, according to author’s name, &c. 
4. Dates of Voyages, ‘Travels, Law Reports are 
given, &c. 5. It contains nearly one fourth 
/more matter. 
Mr. Hodgson recommends those who pur- 
. chase this edition to preserve it, as it will not be 
reprinted, and subsequent editions will not em- 
brace the same period of time. A Classified 
Index to this work to 1850, is prepared and 
published separately. 
«“ The Gems of Raphael,” a series of twelve 
| of his most important works, of the first style of 
' steel line engravings, is now publishing in Lon- 
don by Messrs. Hering & Remington. The 
size is about 12 by 8 inches. Price of prints 
$1 75; proofs, $2 50 each. The subjects 
comprised are—La Mariage de la Vierge (Mi- 
lan) ; La Belle Jardiniére (Paris) ; La Madona 
Della Sedia (Florence); La Vierge au Voile 
(Paris) ; La Vierge au Donataire (Rome) ; La 
Vierge d’ Abbé (St. Petersburgh) ; La Vierge au 
Poisson (Madrid) ; La Vierge aux Candélabres 
(London) ; La Sainte Famille (Paris) ; La Ma- 
donna Di San Sisto (Dresden) ; La Sainte Cécile 
(Bologna) ; La Sainte Marguérite (Paris). 
Subscribers to the whole receive gratis—1l. A 
Portfolio ; 2. Explanatory notes on each plate ; 
3. An Essay on the life and works of Raphael ; 
and 4. A fine portrait of Raphael. 

A pew pamphlet on Art by Mr. Ruskin, au- 
'thor of “ Modern Painters,” entitled Pre-Ra- 
phaelitism, is announced as just ready. 

Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book, Boccacio’s 
Decameron, and Thiers’s French Revolution, 
with illustrations, have been added to that beau- 
tiful series known as Daly’s Illustrated Classics. 

Mr. Colburn anvounces as just ready Wil- 
liam Withers, a new work of fiction, by Miss 
Jewsbury. 

James Silk Buckingham has published a new 
work on Temperance and Peace, on one of his 
universal distribution plans; ten for 20 shil- 
lings.” 

The titles of the recent English issues seem to 
savor of the “ what is it?” style. Knight ad- 
vertises “The Traveller's Joy ;’ another, 
“Stepping Stones to the French Language ; 
another, a copious supply of “ Scalp Hunters” 
at his Library ; another, “Shall we Spend 
£100,000 ?” another, “ On the Construction of 
Sheepfolds” (religious) ; another, “ A Lashing 
for the Lashers ;’ another, “ The Botanical 
Looker-out ;’ another, “ ‘The Morning Land ;” 
another, “ The Folded Lamb ;” another, “ Mrs. 
Toogood’s History of Greece ;” auother, “ Per- 
sonality of the Tempter ;” another, “ What I 
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Saw, by Mr. Comic Eye ;’ and last, but not 
least, “ Will you give up your Lantern ; a prac- 
tical Question for Cottagers” ! ! 

New and improved editions of “ Blaine’s En- 
cyclopedia of Rural Sports,” and Brande’s 
Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art, are 
in the press by Longmans & Co. Among the 
valuable books preparing for their shilling vo- 
lume series, “ Laing’s Norway,” “ Eothen,” se- 
lections from the works of Jeffrey, Sydney 
Smith, and Sir James Mackintosh. 

The Encyclopedia Metropolitana, as re-issued 
in small 8vo. volumes by Griffin & Co., has | 
reached the 16th volume. Photography by Hunt | 
is the subject. Volumes 17, 18, and 19 are an- | 
pounced to be ready the end of August. 

No. 1 of a new series of the Journal of Sacred 
Literature, by the Rev. Dr. Kitto, will be pub- , 
lished on the Ist of October. It is proposed to | 
make the contents more popular, without im- | 
pairing its character for scholarship. 


A subscription list has been opened for a testi- | 
monial in money to Mr. Jerdan, as an acknow- | 
ledgment of his instructive and useful literary | 
labors daring the long period he was editor of 
the London Literary Gazette—from 1817 to— 
1850, Very nearly £600 was subscribed at 
once. Among the names of the subscribers we 
notice George Cruikshank, D. Roberts, Lord 
Lindsay, George Grote, Capt. Mangles, Procter, 
Cunningham, Milnes, Halliwell, Thackeray, 
Longmans, and Robert Chambers. 


We learn from the London Atheneum that 
at a sale of autographs, the Seventeenth century | 
MS. of Shakspeare’s play of “ King Henry the | 
Fourth,” two parts condensed into one, presum- | 
ed to be in the handwriting of Sir Edward | 
Deering, of Surrenden, who died in 1644, and | 
supposed to have been transcribed from some | 
other MS. for the purposes of private representa- 
tion (as no printed copy is known to contain 
the various corrections and alterations therein), 
sold for £38. This curious rather than import- | 
ant manuseript was discovered, in 1844, among | 
the charters and papers of the present baronet at | 
Surrenden, and has been printed for the Shak- 
speare Society.—The originul MS. of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s “* Kenilworth” sold for £16.—The 
MS. of Southey’s “ Madoc,” in the Laureate’s 
beautifal handwriting, brought £10 5s.—What | 
will co collectors say to an exquisite letter | 
of Jeep Paylor to Sir William Dugdale sell- 





ing for ] presentation copy from Boswell 
to Dr. J n of the Poems of Collins and 
Hammond, with Boswell’s autograph inscription 


and the Doetor’s notes in-red ink for his “ Life 
of Hammond,” going for 13s.—and many ori- | 
ginal pages of Pope’s Preface to his Poems, | 
with as many corrections as in his “ Homer” in 

the Museum, bringing only £1 Is.! Yet such 

things were,—and all on account of the Crystal 

Palace! Collectors have been seated in the 
Austria or France department of the Great Ex- | 
hibition—not at Sotheby & Wilkinson’s, and 
bargains were obtained by those present. The 
week before the Exhibition opened, Messrs. 
Sotheby were selling letters of Edmund Kean’s 
at two, three, and even four guineas a-piece, 
and two letters from Mrs. Kean to ber husband, | 
one for £6 10s., and the other for £10. 


At Mr. Jolley’s sale of books at Sotheby & 
Wilkinson’s, Fielding’s assignment of “ Joseph | 
Andrews,” wholly in the handwriting of the 
great novelist, sold for 10s. ; and the same great 
novelist’s assignment of “ Tom Jones” for only 
£1 2s. For “Tom Jones” Fielding received 
£600—or £100 a volume—and what is more, 
received the money before a line was written, 
though the name, “ The History of a Foundling,” 
had been determined on. Andrew Millar, who 
paid the £600, was indeed, as Johnson called 
him, “the Maecenas of literature.”"—A little 
nvalry carried Thomson’s assigomeut of his 

Seasous,” &e., to £5 12s. 6d., and might have 
carried it further but for a friendly withdrawal 
rom further competition. 





New and Popular Books, 


eee 


W. HOLDREDGE, 


140 Fulton Street, New York, 


Hlavine purchased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 
Establishment at the above number, respectfully invites 
Merchants. Peddlers, Clergymen, Colportenrs, Agents, 
Clubs, Public and District School Committees, and all 
pions in want of Books or Stationery, cheap, to give him 
a call. 

He will keep constantly on hand a new and fresh stock 
of Miscellaneous Books and Stationery, comprising all 
the new, popular, and valuable Works of the day, which 
will be offered for cash or city acceptance much below 
the market prices. 

Goods ordered not found satisfactory, may be returned 
in good order, fiee of charge, and the money paid will be 
refunded. 





Just Published, 
Second Edition of Dix's New Work, entitled 


A WINTER IN MADEIRA, 
AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE, 
12mo. pp. 389. Price $1. 
“ Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fund 
of information with regard to this island, can scarcely find 


a more trustworthy guide than the present volume.”— 
NV. Y. Tribune. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


In ‘Two Parts, 
With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by Scott, Mason, 
and others. The best [2mo. edition published. 400 pp, 


| with four Stecl, and fifteen Wood Engravings. Price $1 25. 


ABBOTT’S FIRESIDE SERIES. 
FIRESIDE PIETY ; 
Or, the Duties and Enjoyments of Family Religion. 
In ‘I'wo Parts. 
Part 1 —* Come to Prayer.” 
Part li.—* Home Made Happy.” 
Royal 18mo. 237 pp. with Ulaminated Title and St. 21 


Engravings; bound in uniform style with Abbott's Histuri- 
cal Series. 


CHINA AND THE ENGLISH ; 


Or, the Cheracter and Manners of the Chinese, Ulustrar 
ing their Intercourse with Foreigners. 
With Iuminated ‘Tide, Frontispiece, and 20 Engravi ns 
Royal 18mo. 350 pp.; bound to match Abbott's Historical 
Series. 


GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 


ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 
155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 


Would inform the Trede that he receives regularly as 
issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following 
Houses:—Blanchard & Lea; A. Hart; H. E. Baird; 
Lindsay & Blakiston ; J. W. Moore ; Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co; Phillips. Sampson & Co.; Crosby & Nichols ; 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Litthe & Brown; Gould & Lin- 
coln, E. H. Pease & Co., &e. He keeps on hand a supply 
of all the publications of the houses in Itaties, of those 
not so indicated he keeps their best and most salable 
Books only, The observation of what is going on in the 
publishing world, necessary to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricuna “ posted up,” brings to his notice many valuable 
Books published not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. Of such of these as he may 
consider there will be a demand for, moderate supplies 
will be kept on hand. 

Orders trom the ‘Trade solicited, and they may rely on 
the very lowest prices for cash, or cash at the end of each 
month. 

‘To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as a matter of acconsmodation, offer such 
Books at the publisher's lowest cash prices not excepting 
those of the Barons of Cliff street. 

To publishers who issue «a Book occasionally only, be 
would suggest that by sending him a few copies as soon as 
published they would be introduced to the notice of the 
‘Trade, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. a5 tf 


McNICOL & CO.’S 
EUROPEAN PACKAGE EXPRESS, 
38 Wall street, New York, 
and 9 Fenwick street, Liverpool. 
PACKAGES ARE MADE UP WEEKLY FOR ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE. 

Ordinary sample parcels, One Dollar each. 
Parties in the United States receiving goods, Parcels, 
Pictures, Books, or any description ef Merchandise from 


Great Britain, France, &c., are solicited to order shipment 
through McNicol & Co., Liverpool, who have agents in all 


the large cities and seaports of Europe. 


| thereto. 


They also tender their services to Lmporters in general 
in this city. in the transaction of all basiness connected 
with the Custom House, in entering and clearing every 
description of Merchandise, and all matters pertaining 
From long European and American experience, 


| they are enabled to offer such facilities as wiil insure the 


grentest possible despatch. Importers of other cities may 
rely on their goods being forwarded according to instruc- 


| tion, and when more convenient to make their payments 


at home, we will draw for the amount of duties, &c., for 


| which only the charge for collection will be added 


An Offering of Purity and Truth. ‘By Mrs. L G. Apgwu. 


Published by William Holdredge, 140 Fulton street, 
New York. 


“ This is a beautiful collection of essays, tales, sketches, | 
and poems, from our best writers, made with great taste | 
and care, and illustrated by fourteen fine steel engravings, | 


among which is « portraitof Jenny Lind, which alone is 
worth the price asked for the book, especially to those who 


have never had the pleasure of seeing her.”’"—Oneida He- | 


rald. 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE 
MILLION ; 


Or, The True Guide to Health, on Eclectic and Reformed 
Principles. 


Third Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. With- 
out or with nearly One Hundred fine illustrations. 
Price in leather and cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 12mo. 528 pp. 


BY CHARLES D. HAMMOND, M.D. 


The volume here offered to the public is of a character 
that gives it a claim to the attention of every intelligent 
mother in the land; and we are assured on the highest 
medical authority, that its advice is sensible and salutary, 
and that its circulation is calculated to do good 

“ We regard it as an important work, and doubt not it 
will find its way into every family of the Union.’—Atlas. 


LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. 





Manufactured and for Sale by WILLIAM HOLDREDGE, | 


Publisher, Bookseller, and Stationer, 140 Fulton Street, 
New York. 
“ Countine-Hovusse Conventences.—Mr. W. Holdredge, 


| No. 140 Fulton street, New York, has presented us with a 


new style of Letter Pile, ‘ a patented article,” with the form 
of a book, the size of » cap sheet of paper, and thick enough, 
we shoulu think, to file two handred and filly letters. By 
this plan, a week’s letters may be filed in a few minutes. 
and are s0 arranged as to be referred to with the syme ease 


as a posted account on your ledger. The price is only $1." | 


—Albany State Register. 
Now Ready. 
LIFE: A POEM, IN FOUR BOOKS. 
By D. PARISH BARHYDT. 


Second edition, 374 cents. 
my3 eow ly 


| 
| 


| fis tf 


The strictest attention will be paid to all business in- 
trusted with us, with the most economical charges, and 
every satisfaction guaranteed. 


je7 6m McNICOL, 38 Wall street, N. Y. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S — 
METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 





Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these wel! known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 








MR. GILLOTT 


Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufactur- 
ers of Steei Pens, 


Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as wis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 


OBSERVE! 

All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side 

» one others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in ail cases where his Numbers, snd the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Partics (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), rus Pens wre nor made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 
HENRY OWEN, 


AGENT. 
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BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


BLANCHARD & LEA, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Publish and have for sale, the following valuable and 
standard Works, suitable for Schools and Colleges— 
SCIIMITZ & ZUMPT’S CLASSICAL SERIES. Of 

this there have been published— 

Kaltschmidt’s Latin School Dictionary. In two 
Parts, Latin-English and English-Latin, forming one 
poy thick royal i8mo. volume, strongly bound, price 


Also, Part L., Latin English, price 90 cents ; and 

Part IL., English-Latin, price 75 cents. 

T. Livii Patavini Historiaram Libri L, ., XXL, 
XXIL., 1 vol. 8vo., two colored maps, price 70 cts. 

Cesar's Commentaries, | vol. J8mo., price 50 cts. 
Virgil's Works, complete, 1 vol. 18mo., price 75 cents. 
Sailust's Catiline and Jugurtha, 1 vol. 1emao., price 50 

cents. 


Quintus Curtius Rufus, 1 vol. 18mo., price 70 cts. 
Cicero's Orations, | vol. 18mo_, price 60 cents. 


HERSCHELL’S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY, 1 
vol. small 8vo.. many cuts and plates. 

FOSTER'S HANDBOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN 
Literatare, 1 vol royal 12mo, 

BOLMAR’S FRENCH SERIES, containing Colloquial 
Phrases, |} vol. 12mo.; Aventures de Telemaque, |! 
vol. 12mo.; Key to Telemaque, I vol. 12mo ; Perrin’s 
‘Tables. 1 vol. 12mo.; Treatise on the French Verbs, 
1 vol. 12mo. 

BREWSTER'S ELEMENTS OF OPTICS, 1 volame 
12mo ; many cuts. 

HEKSCHELL'S TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, ! 
vol, 12mo, ; plates and cuts. 

ARNOTT 8 ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 1 vol. 8vo.; 
many cuts. 


MULLER'S PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY, 1 
vol. 8vo. ; 550 cuts. 

BIRD'S ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSO- 
PHY, 1 vol. 12mo. ; 372 woodcuts, 

SHAW’'S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
1 vol. 12me. 


SOMERVILLE'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPRY, 1 vol. 
12mo. 

WHITE'S ELEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL HISTO- 
ry, 1 vol. 12mo. 

BUTLER'S ANCIENT ATLAS, 1 vol. 8vo.,, colored 
maps. 

BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 1 vol. 12mo.; 
cuts, 

FOWNE'S CHEMISTRY FOR,STUDENTS, 1 vol. 
12mo. ; cuts. 

NEARLY READ Y— 

LARDNER’S HANDBOOKS OF NATURAL PHI- 
losophy and Astronomy.—First course, comprising 
Mechanics, Hydrostaties, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, 
Sound, and Optics ; in one very lurge royal 12ma. vo- 
itune, strongly bound, of 750 pages, with 426 wood 
cuts, or in three parts, extra cloth. 


SCHMITZ & ZUMPT’"S OVID, | vol. 18mo. 230 





NATIONAL SERIES OF READING 
BOOKS. 
BY R. G. PARKER, 


Author of English Composition, School Philosophy, 
History, &c., &e. 





~eennere —AAAL Oe 


The following Series of Books are now completed, 
and are offered to the Trade on advantageous terms : 


PARKER’S SCHOOL READER, No. 1. 
Do. do. do. No. 2. 
Do. do. do. No. 3. 
Do. do. do. No. 4. 
Do. RHETORICAL READER. 


These Works are unsurpassed in literary merit and 
mechanical execution. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO, Publishers, 
51 John street. 
Littell’s Living Age.—No. 381, 124 cents. 
CONTENTS, 
1. Scotland before the Reformation, Quarterly Re- 
view 


ad uf 





2. Regulation of Trades in Prussia, Times. 
3. Modern Chemistry. Edinburgh Review. 
4. Kaleidoscope of Anecdotes and Aphorisms, Ez- 
aminer. 
5. A Jungle Recollection, Fraser's Magazine. 
6. The Temptstion, Chambers’s Tracts for the People 
Porray.—In Pace—Punch to Lord Brougham. 


Published weekly st Six Dollars a year by E. LIT- 


TELL & CO. 
DAVENPORT, Tribune Buildings, N.Y. 030 It 





Boston, and sold by DEWITT &| French language, It will contain nearly 5000 words 


NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED 


And offered to the Trade at 33} per cent. dis- 
count, by 


C. G. HENDERSON & C0., 
164 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





I—COSTUMES OF EUROPE. Beautifully embel- 
lished with 24 engravings of Original Costumes. 1 
vol. square limo. fine cloth binding, plain and co- 
lored plates, price 374 and 50 cents. 


Il—COSTUMES OF AMERICA. An excellent vo- 
lume for young people of both sexes, and well cal- 
culated to awaken an interest in the history of this 


Continent. Llustrated with 24 engravings of Ori- 
ginal Costumes. 1 vol. square 12mo, price 37} and 
5U cents. 


Ifl.—MAJA'S ALPHABET. A very beautiful Picto- 
rin] Alphabet, in Rhyme, with new and original de- 
signs, by Absolon. Neatly bound. 


IV.—THRILLING STORIES OF THE OCEAN, For 
the entertainment and instruction of the young. 
This is a neat volume of 300 papes 12ino., with nu- 
merous embellishments. It is written in a familinr,: 
popular style, and is well suited to the Juvenile Fa- 
mily and School Library, Cloth binding, plain and 
gilt, price 75 cents and $1. 


V.—CARLO FRANCONIL, an Italian Story ; and other 
Stories for young people. Beautifully Ulustrated 
with engravings from original designs. Square 
l6mo, cloth binding. This is a very touching and 
entertaining story for youth. The scene is laid in 
England and Italy ; the incidents are of « peculiariy 
interesting character. Half cloth, 374, and cloth, 
50 cents, 


VL—NUT CRACKER AND SUGAR DOLLY. A 
Fairy Tale. ‘Translated from the German. by Chas. 
A. Dana. Square 16mo., cloth and cloth gilt. This 
new fairy tale is one of the liveliest, most readabie, 
and most unexceptionable for children, which has 
ever appeared. Halt cloth, 314, and cloth, 374 cents. 


VIL—KRISS KRINGLE’'S RHYME-ROOK. A lively 





Book of Rhymes for very little children, richly em- 
bellished with pictures. Square 16mo., paper co- | 
vers, 124 cents: do. cloth binding, 25 cents. 


VIL.—SAINT NICHOLAS’ BOOK FOR 1852. A 
highly attractive Gift-Book for all good Boys and 
Girls. Embellished in a handsome and unique 
style. Fancy cloth, royal 16mo., numerous engrav- | 
ings, $1, extra gilt, $1 25. 


IX.—GUIDE TO PHILADELPHIA. A new and cor- | 
rected edition. With all the recent improvements, | 
etc. With Map 374 cents. 


X.—BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. New standard | 
editions, 48mo. 32m0. and 18mo., beautifully printed | 
on the best paper, and handsomely illustrated with 
numerous sieel engravings, bound in various styles. 


XL.—LITTLE CHARLEY’S LIBRARY of Picture, | 
poet and Verse Books, 6 vols., comprising the fol- | 
owing :— 


Lite Charley’s Games and Sports, 25 cents, 


“ Rhymes and Jingles, 26 cents, 
“ Christmas Amusements, 25. 
” Picture Alphabet, 25c. 

” Country Walk. 2c. 


“ Stories of Great Men, 25c. 





IN PRESS, 
And will be published early next season, 


A NEW STANDARD 


French and English Dictionary, 


In one volume octavo, about 1400 pages, by 


PROF. A. G. COLLOTT, 


Late of the University of Oxford. Author of a “ Com- 
plete Course on the French Study.” 





This will be the most comprehensive and approved 
French Dictionary extant. comprising all the words in 
general use, and those that have sprung out of modern 
discoveries and improvement-, with the definitions of 
all scientific and technical terms, etc., etc. 


The well known and able author and compiler of this 
Mictiouary has been _ in completing a work of im- 
mense value to all and Students of the 





more than any other Dictionery. 230 4 


SCIENCE. 
H. BAILLIERE, 


Of London, and 290 Broadway, New York, 
Will Pablish, early in October, the following 
IMPORTANT WORKS. 


1. 

KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY, or CHEMISTRY applied 
to the Arts and the Manufactures. Vol. I1l., em- 
bracing WATER, MILK, TEA, BREAD, SUG \k, 
etc. Wilh nearly 200 illustrations, representing, by a 
peculiar style of wood engraving, the various opera. 
tions employed in the manafacture of the above arti- 
cles; and eight folio colored plates, representing by 
sections of buildings, the interior »rrangemenis, ma- 
chinery, etc., of aSUGAK FACTORY. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE OF 
THE MICROSCOPE, By JOHN QUEKETT. Se- 
cond Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, 
and with several additional iilustrations on steel and 
wood. iy 

if, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, a new work on HISTO- 
LOGY, or the Strneture and Mode of Formation of 
Animals and Veget:ble Substances, with numerous 
lurge woodcuts, (This work wiil be printed in Ame- 
rica.) - 


A complete work on OPERATIVE SURGERY AND 
SURGICAL ANATOMY, by Drs. Bernard & Huetie 
of Paris. Edited, with notes and valuable additions, 
by C, E. Isaacs, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy in 
Crosby Street College, New York, and W. H. Van 
Buren, M.D. Ilustraved with nearly 150 pistes, exe- 
cuted on steel in Paris, afier drawings from nature by 
Leveillé. ‘The text to be printed in America, und to 
be published in four quarterly parts. Part |. early in 
October. Plates, plain and colored. aso 


Orders Solicited for 
The London Catalogue of Books. 


With their 
Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. 
1816—1851. 


There are some improvements introduced into this 
edition, which it is presumed will be found useful. 

The New Books of 1851 have been added up to the 
time that ench sheet passed through the press. The 
delay occasioned in publishing the work has been 
caused by a desire to make it as correct as possible, and 
to incorporate ali the alterations in price, &c., up to the 
date of publication. 

‘The Titles in many instances have been made more 
intelligible. The Author's Names have also been more 
correctly defined and arranged. 

Works published in series, such as Lardner's Cyclo- 
pedia, Bohn’s Libraries, &c., although still remaining 
under their respective heads, are now also Catalogued 
in the regular Alphabet throughout; so that these who 
do not remember in what Series any particular book 
was published, wil! be able to find it without trouble. 

The Dates of works relating to Voyages and Travels, 
as well as Statutes, Law Reports, &c., are now in- 
serted. 

In long alphabets, such as Jones, Smith, Taylor, 
Williams, Wilson, considerable difficulty has existed in 
finding out titles when the Christian name is not 
known. ‘To facilitate reference, a dupiicate list of 
each, in one alphabet, will be found at the end of the 
a ga arranged under the titles of the respective 
works. 

In other respects the arrangement of the last Edition 
has been adhered to; but it will be observed that the 
present is printed on larger paper, and contains nearly 
one fourth more matter. 

The Publisher recommends those who purchase the 
“ London Catalogue of Books, 1816—51,” to preserve it. 
Subsequent Editions will not embrace so long a period 
of years; and, as this book will not be reprinted, it will 
be well to bear in mind that the only correct record of 
books published some thirty five years back is to be 
found in the present Edition. 


London: THOMAS HODGSON, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


DAVID DAVIDSON, Acenrt, 
109 Nassau street, Vew York. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
For Schools. 











A ghogeer relating to Physical Geography, illustrated 
with a Map, is now econtrined in Olmey's Atlas for 
schools, and Olney's Querto Geography. The sme 
works contain the principal returns of the late Census 
so far us they can be obtained. 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 


030 4t PusLisuers. 
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DAVIDSON'S 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRETi0-BOOKS 
OF THE OPERA. 


Eleguntly printed in small 4to. 


Anew work for the Opera-Admirer, printed on an en- 
tirely novel plan; the Masic of all the principal 
Pieces being given, and placed over the _——_ and 
Foreign Version of the Words, so that the Reader is 
not ouly able to follow the Music as well as the 
Libretto of the Opera, but has a complete preserva- 
tion of both for after reference or performance. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

MASANIELLQ, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 
with 11 Pieces; LL BARBIERE D1 SIVIGLIA, with 
11 Pieces; LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces ; LA CENEREN 
TOLA, 10 Pieces; OTELLO,8 Pieces: DON PAS- 
QUALE, 6 Pieces; LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX, 10 
Pieces; LUCIA DI LAMMERMUIR, 11 Pieces ; DON 
GIOVANNI. 9 Pieces; DER FREISCHUTZ, 10 
Pieces ; LA FAVORIT A, 8 Pieces ; MEDEA, 10 Pieces : 
SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces: LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 
Pieces; LES HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA SON- 
NAMBULA, 10 Pieces; LA FIGLIA DEL REGGI- 
MENTO, 10 Pieces. 


*,* A new Opera on the Ist of each Month. 


DAVIDSON’S 
ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH OPERAS, 


With the Music of the leading Airs. 


The Huguenots—Otello—The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment—La Sonpambula—Haydee—Rooke’s Amilie— 
Der Freyschutz (the Drury-Lane Version). (Con- 


tinued.) 
DAVIDSON’S 
ILLUSTRATED ORATORIOS, 


With the Music of the leading Airs. 
The Messiah—Israel in Egypt—The Creation—Judas 
Maceabeus. ['l'o be continued.) 

DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassav srreet, 
And CHAS. WELFORD, Asror Hovsz. 
Also order of all Booksellers. 

Besides the above, most of which are kept for sale, 
D. D. receives orders for all the Musical Publications of 
G. H. Davidson of London—Lists of which may be had 
gratis on application, a23 3t 


NEW BOOKS 


Now Publishing and recently Published by 


J. 8S. REDFIELD, 
CLINTON HALL, NEW YORK. 











I. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. First Series—in- 
sects of Spring. Now ready. 

Il. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Second Series— 
Insects of Summer. Now ready. 

Ill. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Third Series— 
Insects of Autumn. Nearly ready. 

1V. CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS, as II!ustrat- 
ing Phases of Character at the Present Day. By Rev. 
E. . Chapin. 

Vv. HALF-HOURS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Charles Knight. 

VI. THE LADIES OF THE COVENANT. Memoirs 
of Distinguished Scottish Female Characters, em- 
bracing the period of the Covenant and the Persecu- 
tion, By the Rev. James Anderson. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Nearly ready. 

Vil. MEN AND WOMEN of the 19th Century. By 
Arsene Houssaye 

VIII. PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By the 
same Author, 

IX. THE ILLUSIONS OF SUPERNATURALISM. 
A Sequel to the Night Side of Nature. By Catha- 
rine Crowe. 

X. NARRATIVES OF SORCERY and MAGIC, from 
the most Authentic Sources. By Thomas Wright. 
XI. THEGREAT HARMONIA. Vol. 2—The Teach- 

er. By Andrew Jackson Davis. 

XIL THE GREAT HARMONA. Vol. 1. 

XII. DAVIS'S REVELATIONS, 

XIV. My PHILOSOPHY OF SPIRITUAL IN- 


tercourse. 

XV. DAVIS'S SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 

ae bai NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE. By Catha- 
ine Crowe, 

XVIL. STILLINGS’S PNEUMATOLOGY. Edited 
by Rev. George Bush. 2d edition. 

be THE CELESTIAL TELEGRAPH. By Alph. 


ahagnet. 2d edition. 
XIX. REICHENBACH’S DYNAMICS of MAGNET- 
(SM. Ulnetrated. a30 It 


By 











THE SCALP-HUNTERS. | 





oe 


This Day Published by 





LINDSAY & BLAKINTON’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.,| WYTHE’S MICROSCOPIST’S MANUAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


THE SCALP-HUNTERS; 


OR, ROMANTIC ADVENTURES IN 
NORTHERN NEW MEXICO. 
By T. MAYNE REID, 
Author of the “ Rifle Rangers.” 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOL. 
“Full of fierce life and feverish interest. A tale 


which, in spite of some revolting horrors, will hold its 
readers fast.”"—Atheneum. 


“If Captain Reid’s embroidering needle was now and 


then traced in his earlier war sketches, the glitter of its | 


gold and silver threads now boldly challenges atten- 


tion. * * * His Indians are less magniloquent than the | 


ideal Redskins of Mr. Cooper, but, we fear, far truer to 
life. His trapper is nearer truth than the * Longue Ca- 
rabine’ of Cooper's attractive tales. The volumes chal- 
lenge with justice the attention of the most efnuied of 
the devotees of a London season.”’— Britannia. 

“The reader suspends his breath, feels his blood rush 
like « tide around his heart, or quailed and quailing, as- 
tounded at the i inent danger, fancies it has stagnat- 
ed, and becomes stationary. * * * Captain Reid's 





description of the Prairie Fever made us hesitate a mo- 


ment as to whether we should not incontinently put 
down the book, rush maniac-like into the woods, and 


declare ourselves hunters, prairie traders, anythiog, in | 


fact. * * * Without further comment, we pronounce 
it to be the most fascinating work of the day.”—Dis- 
patch. 


ARTHUR'S LIBRARY FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


Complete in Twelve handsome 18mo. volumes. 
Bound in cloth. 


1. WOMAN'S TRIALS; or, Tales and Sketches from 


the Life Around Us 


2. MARRIED LIFE; ITS SHADOWS AND SUN- | 


SHINE. 
. THE TWO WIVES; or. Lost and Won. 


all things Well.” 

. HOME SCENES AND HOME INFLUENCES, 

. STORIES FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
LESSONS IN LIFE, FOR ALL WHO WILL 
Kead Them. 


a Man Soweth that shall he also Reap. 

. STORIES FOR PARENTS. 

. OFF-HAND SKETCHES, A LITTLE DASHED 
with Humor. 

11. WORDS FOR THE WISE. 

12. THE TRIED AND THE TEMPTED. 


So @ tom Bw 


The above Series are sold together or separate, as | 


each work is complete in itself. No Family should be 
without a copy of this interesting and instructive 
Series. a30 tf 


LEMENTS OF THOUGHT. By Isaac Taylor. 

Jast published a new and elegant edition. 12mo. 
pp. 178, cloth, 75 cents.. 
OF FREE-MASONRY, with Thirty Plates, 12mo. 
cloth, $5. By remitting either book can be sent by 
mail. The usual discount made to the Trade. 

Shortly will he published, new and elegant editions 
of TAYLOR’S PHYSICAL THEORY OF AN- 
OTHER LIFE and ROCHEFOUCAULD’S MAXIMS. 

WILLIAM GOWANS, 
a30 4t 178 Fulton street, 





THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE; or, “ He doeth | 


. SEED TIME AND HARVEST; or, Whatsoever 


Also ALLYN’S RITUAL | 


lliustrated. 

| WALKER ON INTERMARRIAGES. II- 
lustrated. 

RAN KING'S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT 
of the Medical Sciences, for July. Price 75 cts. 

WIELD'S DICTIONARY of SCRIPTURAL 

| Poetical Quotations 

_TUCKERMAN’S CHARACTERISTICS of 

} Literature. 2d Series. 

| CRAIGIE’S GENERAL AND PATHOLO- 

gical Anatomy. 

| DAVIS'S HISTORY OF THE SABBATA- 

rian Churches. 

|SMITH’S FAMILY and SHIP MEDICAL 

Chest Companion. 

| THE PHYSICIAN’S POCKET PRESCRIP- 

| tion Book. 

| WATSON’S POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 
10th edition. 

|THE MEDICAL EXAMINER. Published 

Monthly. 

/OVERMAN’S PRACTICAL MINERALO- 

| gy, Ass»ying, and Mining. 

| WATSONS CAMP-FIRES THE 


| American Revolution. Illustrated. 


OF 





| BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 


, Prof. Meigs’s New and Illustrated Edition of Velpeau’s 

| Midwifery. Much enlarged. 

| Blasiey’s Pocket Formulary. 

| The Physician’s Visiting List, Diary, and Almanac for 

1852. 
Willement’s Catechism of Familiar Things; with Ad- 
ditions by an American Teacher 

| Prose and Poetical [llustrations of Celebrated Ameri- 
| can Painters, 10 steel plates. 

| The Woodbine ; a Holiday Gilt, by Miss Caroline May. 

10 steel plates 
The Star of Bethlehem; a Christmas Offering, by the 
Rev. Hastings Weld. 8 plates. 

Harbangh’s Heavenly Recognition of Friends. 

| Walker’s Rhyming, Spelling, and Pronouncing Dic 

tionary. . 

| New Eprrions of their Illustrated SCRIPTURAL 
LIBRARY—THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH FE- 
MALE PORTS, and other Presentation and Juvenile 
Volumes for the coming Season. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 


a30tf PHILADELPHIA. 








NEW VOLUMES OF 


BOHN'S LIBRARIES, 


Just received, viz: 


CLASSICAL SERIES. 
| PLATO, vol, 4. 

OViD—containing the Fasti, Tristia, Pontic Episties, 
Ibis, and Halieuticon ; translated by H. T. Riley, B.A., 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY and its 
associate sciences, Mineralogy, Fossil Botany, Con- 
| chology, and Paleontology, by the late G. F. Richard- 

son, F.G. S., of the British Museum, containing up- 
wards of 300 engravings. 

BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 

' 930 3t No. 13 Park Row. 








LEONARD 
AUCTIONEERS, 


& PEIRCE, 
BOSTON, MASS., 





THE SUBSCRIBERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS 


Books and other Literary Property, Paintings, Engravings, 
Fancy Articles, &¢., &e. 





BOSTON TRADE SALE. 


THE NEXT SEMI-ANNUAL SALE OF BOOKS TO THE TRADE WILL TAKE PLACE IN BOSTON 


THE FIRST TUESDAY IN NOVEMBER, 
and the foliowing days. 
The CATALOGUES will be put to Press the First Week in September, 


ad tf 


JOSEPH LEONARD, 
CHARLES H. PEIRCE. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


A Journal of Society, Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres Newspaper for every one who would keep pace with the productions of the times; including, weekly 
original comments upon and abstracts of New Books, articles upon topics of the day, &c., under the following general arrangement :— 


ORIGINAL PAPERS ON LEADING TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


of Literature, the Fine Arts, &e. 


REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS 
of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publication of papers of interest), as the American mene gre Society, the American 


Oriental Society, the New York Historical Society, &c., together with a mass of intelligence from the reports o 


Foreign Journals. 


REVI 


the European Societies in 
EWS, 


with full characteristic extracts of important new works, American and Foreign. 


PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, of special interest. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 


ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 


OCCASIONAL ARTICLES from the best Foreign Journals. LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, GOSSIP, &c. A great variety of 
MISCELLANY. 
The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four pages, 4to., making 
two volumes annually for the Library of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of Taree Dotuars per annum, payable in advance. 
*,* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal terms. Canvassers Wanted. 


[<3 All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 


at home and abroad. 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World, 
"109 Nassau srnzzr, N. Y. 





NOTICES OF 


{From the Christian Examiner for March, 1850.) 

We have read or looked thoroughly over every number of the Literary World since 
its publication commenced, and we have to set a high value upon it, It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent minds. A high moral and 
religious standard is recognised in it, Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 
varty favoritism It is a complete index of the progressive literature of our country. 

Ve can scarce conceive of a more welcome visitor which a man in city or country, lay 
or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week by week, into his house, than 
the Literary World.” 

[From the Christian Inquirer, Feb. 23d, 1850. 

Nobody, in any part of our brond land, who takes the Literary World, need be a fort- 
night behind the booksellers themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any 
work ; nur need any one, with the critical guidance afforded by this journal, ever send 
for « poor book, or fail to know something about every good one. * The critical 
notices in the Literary World seem to as to be characterized by ability, taste, and can- 
dor. A spirit of reverence, and a high moral tone, have distinguis the paper since 
it came into the hands of the present editors. * * We have noticed, with peculiar 
satisfaction, the cordial praise bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
most opposite sects, Nor does this piper preserve a catholic temper only by asing a mealy- 
mouthed indiscriminateness of jadgmeat. It knows howto be severe, and spares. not 
popular favorites who are not the favorites of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is 
pledged honestly and fearlessly to report. Take it altogether it is just such a weekl 
piper as no general stadent or min of taste can afford to be without. It does credit 
to the country, and every man who takes it, compliments his own taste. 


— the National Intelligencer.) 

The object of the Publishers is a good one, and they are undoubtedly prosecuting it 
with determined energy. It commends itself to those who, in conversation, would 
escape the vexation of finding themselves ignorantef the character of the new publi- 
cations of the dav, ws a means for keeping themselves “ posted up ;”’ to those to whom 
the cures of business spare little or no time for regular or systematic reading, it offers 
the advantage of its brief criticisms and abstracts; and to ail its pages afford a reference 
for assistance in the selection of the best works from among the multitudes being pub- 
lished daily. We wish the Messrs. Duyckinck al! manner of success. 


{From the Washington Union.) 

This journal stands at this time conspicuous as a record and eritic of the literature 
of the eat. It is, we do not hesitue to say, the imvst complete periodical of the kind 
we have yet had: ond we doubt whether any min, claiming to possess a well-chosen 
library and cultivated teste, fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful reader and 
supporter of the “ World.’ 


| From the Providence Journal, Sept. 11th, 1849.) 

The Literary World lias passed through the most trying period of ite existence, and 
has been steadily gaining in public frvor. Its present editors and proprictors, the Messrs. 
Ihiyekinck, are well Knowa in the literary circles of New York, and we do not hesitate 
© SAY that nO hier are More ComMetond to [ili Lhe Ulace thev occupy. 








THE PRESS. 


[From the Newark Daily Advertiser | 
A journal that ought to be in the hands of every fimily tha ‘ould keep Itself 
informed of the course of literary opinion and intelligence. 


[From the Boston Christian Times, January \8th, 1\&5v _ 

The Literary World, a journal of American and foreign literature, edited by the 
Messrs, Duyckinck, is a most capital paper, and ought to be taken by every fimily thi 
can afford the gratification. No other paper occupies its range and sphere of action 
If we had to cut down our list, the Literary World would be the last paper we wou!’ 
offer up as a sacrifice to necessity. The young man who wishes tw keep bis mon! 
enlightened upon the literature of the age, and has bat little time, should take ths 
paper, and he would find that its careful perusal would post him up admirably, aa! 
enable him to converse on men and books to advantage. 


From the Newport Daily Advertiser.) 
The very best paper & the kind published in this country. 


[Pees the Boston Watchman and R 7 

The Literary World, published in New York, under the editorship of the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, is one of the best papers in the country to give one a fair view of what is 
going on in the wide realm of literature, science, and art. We have sometimes spoke" 
of its worth to students, ladies, and families, as setting before them a clear mirror of 
the intellectual activities of the age, Scarcely anything that comes within its proper 
scope escapes its notice. It has a manly, healthy tone of criticism, and its fifty two 
numbers per annum form a volume of permanent value. 


From the Boston Washingtonian. : 
It is eminently a journal for the times, making record of every incident within it 
province, and putting forth facts and opinions of the highest value 


_ [From the Gloucester Telegraph} 
If you care to keep continually informed of what is goiog on in the great world 
Literature, Art, Music, and the ma, reservé only three dollars of your income for 
a subscription to the Literary World. 


The Li World, [ oritdteai t net bag Yen vitich si re vivid 
e or a iss ew w ves a mo J 
moving revo By of the progress of American Literature, Art, Science, than any 


three others. 
[From the New York Courier.) 
“It is an admirable paper, and every successive number contains proofs of the purpos? 
of the editors to make it better.’’ 


ae the Louisville Journal.) 
“Conducted with very decided talent, taste, and tact.” 


From the Picayune.} 
“This excellent literary weekiy has atiained « wide-spread popularity.” 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WE HAVE JUST PRINTED A CATALOGUE OF OUR FOREIGN BOOKS, WITH PRICES, 


EMBRACING THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING WRITERS. 





IT WILL BE FURNISHED GRATIS, ON APPLICATION (POST-PAID). 


FRENCH.—Literature, Poetry, Novels, Biography, Drama, Voyages, History, &c. 


Galland, Janin (Jules). 
Gallois. Karr. 

Gautier (Th.) Klee. 

Gavarni. Krndoer (de), 
Genlis (Mme. de). La Bruyére. 
Genoude (de). Lacépéde. 
Girardin. La Fayette. 
Girardin (Mme.) La Fontaine. 
Godescard, La Harpe. 
Grandville. Lajolais (Mile.) 
Guérin (Leon). Lamurtine (de). 
Gnizot. Lamennais (de), 
Guizot (Mme.) La Rochefocauld. 
Hoffinan. Las Cases. 
Houssaye. Lavaletie. 

Hugo. Lavallée. 


Lebas. Massillon 
Ledru Rollin. Masson (M.) 
Le Gal. Maury. 
Leroux de Lincy. Mennechet. 
Le Sage. Menneval (de). 
Lurine. Merimée. 
Magin. Michaud. 
Mago. Michelant. 
Mahomet. Michélet. 
Maistre (H. de). Mignet. 
Malebranche. Milleville. 
Malherbe. Millevoye. 
Marg. de Valois. Moliere. 
Marivaux, Montaigne. 
Marmier (A.) Mouthelon, 
Marmontel., Montesquieu. 








THE AMERICAN 
COTTON SPINNER’S GUIDE. 


Complete in one volume, 252 pages. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, and Mana- 
ger and Carder's Guide, a Practical Treatise on Cot- 
ton Spinning ; giving the Dimensions and Speed of 
Machinery, Draught and Twist Calculations, &c.; 
with Notices of recent Improvements, Together 
with rules and examples for making changes in the 
size and numbers of roving and yarn. Compiled 
from the papers of the late Robert H. Baird. Com- 
plete in one volume. Price $1, or in pocket book 
form, gilt edges, $1 25. 

“This is the name of a new and very useful little 
work, just issued liy A. Hart. It is compiled from the 
papers of the late Robert H. Baird, well known as an 
expert cotton spinner, and forms a practical treatise re- 
lative to spinning in all its departments and relations.” 
—WNorth American. 

“ A very useful volume.”— Public Ledger. 

“Those engaged in this important branch of useful 


art, will find this work invaluable in their business.” — 
Evening Bulletin. 


—Teewrewrnre 


NEW BOOKS FOR MECHANICS 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Just Pablished by 
A. HART (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia. 


THE MOULDER AND FOUNDER'S POCKET 
Gnide. A complete practical treatise on Moulding 
and Founding. By Fred. Overman. {none volume, 
price *8 cts. 


THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
Art, tor 1851.—Containing an account of all the im- 
portant discoveries in Art and Science for the past 
year. In 1 volume, price $1. 


THE MANUPACTURE OF STEEL, containing the 
practice and principle of working and making Steel. 
By Frederick Overman, Mining Engineer, author of 
ben “ Manufacture of Iron,” &c. Complete in one 
volume, 


“A valuable and almost indispensable hand book for 
all workers in steel and jrou, such as blacksmiths, cut- 
lers, die sinkers, and manufacturers of various kinds of 
hardware. Theman of science, as well as the artisan, 
will fod much valuable information in Mr. Overman’s 
book."— Arthur's Home Gazette. % 

“ We consider it to be an extremely useful book and 
well worthy the patronage of all interested in iron 

ientific 


AND 


work.” — Sei American. 
“Tis illustrated by figures explanatory of apparatus 
and inechinery.”"—North American. jyt2uf 





ORDSWORTH'’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS—New Epirion—TROUTMAN & 
HAYES, 193 Market street, Philadelphia, publish this 
day.a new edition of the Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth, edited by Henry Reed, in one voi. octavo, 
illustrated by two fine steel engravings, a Head of 


Wordsworth, and a view of Rydal Mount. 


This edition contains al! the Poems in the latest Lon- 
don editions (including the new Poem entiticd the Pre- 
lude) and some additional pieces from other sources, 
pee the most complete edition which has been pub- 


jy5 3m 


Jnne 20, 1851. 





Moreau. Pougoulat, 
Murger (H.) Poussin. 

Musset (de). Provost (l'abbé). 
Nicole. Rabelais. 

Nodier. Rabion. 

Norvins (de). Racine. 

Odolant Desnos, Ragon. 

Old- Nick. Regnard. 
O'Meara. Remusat (de). 
Orbigny (d’). Renault (\"abbé), 
Ostervald. Renouvier, 
Pascal (Bi.) Retz (le card. de), 
Periers. Reybaud (L.) 
Perrault. Richard. 
Pitre-Chevalier. Robinet. 

Planche. a23 2t 


Roland (Mme ) 





BALTIMORE. 


A UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY OF 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 

Reduced to the Standard of the United States of 
America. 

By J. H. ALEXANDER, Esa. 

Super royal 8vo. Cloth, $1 50; half Turkey, $1 75. 

“This work is an invaluable, we might almost say 
an indispensable manual for the counting- house of the 
foreign merchant. The student of history, too, will find 
it of great practical value.”— Boston Journal. 


GEOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL RE- 


SOURCES OF CALIFORNIA, 
Illustrated with Twelve Maps and Sections, 
Showing the Topography and Geological Forma- 
tions of the country, from the Pacific, through 
the Gold Regions, to the Sierra Nevada. 

By PHILIP T. TYSON, Ese. 

Cloth, $1. 

A work containing more reliable information on this 
interesting country than any hitherto published. 


A TEXT BOOK OF MECHANICAL 


DRAWING FOR SELF-INSTRUC- 
TION, 


Illustrated with Fifiy-six Steel Plates. 
Super royal 8vo. Full Sheep, $3 00. 
By WM. MINIFIE, 
Architect, and Teacher of Drawing in the Central 
High Schvol of Baltimore. 
Third Edition, much improved. 
From the New York Scientific American. 
“Tt is the best work on drawing we have ever seen; 
no yourg mechanic should be without it.”’ 
From the American Railroad Journal. 
“Ithas received universal commendation from the 
press, and we believe it fully merits all that has been 
said in its praise.” 


MINIFIE’S GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, 
Abridged from the em — Por the use of 
chools. 


Illustrated with Forty-eight Steel Plates. 


Mediam I2mo. Full Sheep, $1 25. 
This book has been introduced in many of the 
Schools and Colleges in New England, New York, and 
other States. ‘ al6 3t 


Walter Colion'’s Last. 
THE SEA AND THE SAILOR. 


NOTES ON 
FRANCE AND ITALY, 


AND 


OTHER LITERARY REMAINS of REV. WALTER 
COLTON ; TOGETHER WITH A MEMOIR. 


By Rev. Henry T. Curever. 


Just published by 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 
51 John street. 


IN PRESS. 
LIFE IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


By Rev. Henry T. Cuenver. 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED| E. S. JONES & CoO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Have just issued 


| THE MODEL ARCHITECT, NO. 2, 


FOR AUGUST, 
Containing Original Designs for 


COTTAGES, VILLAS, SUBURBAN 
RESIDENCES, &c., 
accompanied by 


Explanations, Specifications, Estimates, and 
Elaborate Details. 


Prepared expressly for the Use of Projectors and Arti- 
sans throughout the United States. 


BY SAMUEL SLOAN, 
Architect. 


The above work is designed ty» meet the wishes, not 
ouly of those directly interested in building, but of all 
who desire the advancement of this noble art in our 
country, and wish to cuitivate their tastes and ac- 
quaintance with architecture. The handsome manner 
in which it is prepared and embellished, renders it a 
tasteful ornament for the drawing room, while its 
accurate delineations give it the highest practical 
value. 

The work will be in two quarto volumes of twelve 
numbers each, to be issued monthly, until complete. 
Each number contains four Lithographic Engravings 
of original designs, varying in cost of erection from 
$800 to $14,000. There are also four sheews of details 
accompanying the designs, comprising grand plans, 
&ec., &¢. Besides this, each number contains eight 
pages of letter-press, descriptive of the designs, giving 
extended accounts of the various styles adopted, essays 
on warming, ventilation, &c., &c ; elaborate specifica- 
tions, estimates, tables, and in short everything desira- 
ble, either for construction or for general information, in 
beautiful type; the whole being executed on the very 
finest paper, manufactured expressly for the work. 


Price 50 Cents a Number. 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
MANURES. 


From the Recent Publications of the 
SULIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

With Additional Notes, 
BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR, 
One Volume 12imo. cloth. 
Price 67 cents, Trade. 


E. 8. JONES & CO, 
8. W. corner Fourth and Race streets, 
a23 Im PHivapeLrnia. 


Valuable Ornithological Work. 


AN ORIGINAL COPY OF 
Wilson’s Ornithology 


FOR SALE. 


Address Box No. 1858, New York Post Office. 
a3 4t 


- 
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eee ees 
200 Broadway, August 25, ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY eee 

To be published during the Autumn months 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: eu 
: TICKNWOR, REED & FIELDs, 

Sunbeams and Shadows, and Buds and BOSTON. 

I. 
Blossoms > THE GOLDEN LEGEND—A MYSTERY. 
oR, By Henry W. Loneretiow. 
LEAVES FROM AUNT NANNIE’S PORTFOLIO. 





Il. 
A WONDER BOOK FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
By GEORGE A. HULSE. By Natsaniet Hawrnorne. 


One volume 12mo. paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. With Designs by Billings. 


Ill. 
“Tn the unprofitable mass of light, useless, and we might almost add, pernicious Literature which seems to— 4 
flow in one uninterrupted stream from the press, we welcome with feelings of sterling satisfaction this volume, RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOop. 
which in the beautiful language of the lamented L. E. L., appears not only by iis pretty name, but by its By Grace GREENWOOD. 
come: | With bias by Billings. 
“*To gentle feelings and affections, kept | 
Within the heart like gold.’ ”* 


Most truly this work has been the brochure of “Sunbeams and Shadows, and Buds and Blossoms,” with | A BOOK OF ROMANCES—LYRICS AND 


which all will delight to mingle.— The Montreal Pilot. By g FONG: 
. Vv. 
. LITERARY REMINISCENCES. 
IO: A Tale of the Olden Time. By. Twomas De Quixcer, the * English Ojon 
| ater.” 
BY K. BARTON. os VL 
One volume 12mo. paper cover, 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 ets. SECOND “ua. 
is work 0 orld of fiction. The s hose d ‘ ; 
al pitta epoch aE Oaetee atk. Tada Ofte chee hain Oe noble Vettseneee ot teatime By Grace Gareenwoon. 
Grecian manhood. The style of the author is one of uncommon richness, power, and splendor. VIL 
A NEW VOLUME OF TALES. 
iil. By Mrs. Les, Author of “ Naomi.” 
. vIn. 
The History of Rome. ere en 
BY THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. By R. H. Sropparp. 
A A New Edition, IX. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 
MEMOIRS OF DR. BUCKMINSTER, aud 
REV. J. S. BUCKMINSTER. 


Complete in one stout Volume, Octavo. Price $3 00. 








PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, By = Lee. 
BOSTON, A NEW VOLUME OF 
Will Publish and have ready for the Trade on the 10th of August, bi pag pt To algal 


THE FOLLOWING 


ANNUALS AND GIFT BOOKS THE EARLY LIFE AND TIMES OF 


R THE 4 NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
im aha ee é With a Historical Sketch of French Politics, 
The Gems of Beauty and Literary Gift, compiled in a great degree from 


original sources. 
Edited by EMILY PERCIVAL. 8vo. elegantly iliustrated and bound in various styles, 


By B. P. Poors. 
The Souvenir Gallery, 





xn. 
An elegant 4to. volume, with Thirteen Steel Plates—various styles. LIFE Bea Baoe vs JEFFREY. 
* ’ y KBURN. 
The Amaranth; or, Token of ‘Friendship. xi, 
A Christmas and New Year Gift. I!lustrated with new Steel Engravings. 12mo., morocco. THE lak ena OF W®M. 
The Keepsake of Friendship. mv 
A Gift Book for the Coming Season. By G.8. MUNROE, 12mo., Illustrated. Morocco. einen 7 Mas A rp ps DOLL. 
i ILLINGS. 
The Garland; or, Token of Friendship, ote 
A 12mo. Annual fot 1852, with fine Engravings. Morocco fall gilt. TALES FROM CATLAND. 
The Magnolia. An elegant new Gift Volume. ae ae: 
Embellished with Steel Plates and morocco full gilt binding. 12mo. LEIGH HUNT’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
The Juvenile Keepsake. WORKS. 
Edited by CLARA ARNOLD. With fine Engravings. 16mo. XVI. 
‘ ‘ NEW EDITION OF 
The Ice King and the Sweet South Wind. ~ perk LAUNFAL. 
By Mrs.C. H. BUTLER. 16mo., bequtifully Miustrated. Rol ee eg ey 
The Little Messenger Birds: or, Chimes of the Silver Bells, ‘THE NOONING. 
By MRS. BUTLER. With fine AMestrations. 16mo. By James Russeut Lowss. 
XIX. 
Christmas Roses. A Gift Book for theYoung. : SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
4 With Steel Engravings. 16mo. a2tf al6tf From the Spectator. 





